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What You Said About... 


PRINCE CHARLES’ NEXT STEPS 
’s cover story on 
the future King—and images by 
Nadav Kander—prompted a mas- 
sive outpouring in the media and on 
Twitter. Mayer, who spent months 
reporting, found the Prince—often 
mocked as aloof and desperate to be King—far 
more concerned with his humanitarian work than 
with his eventual monarchy (although Charles’ 
office denied that ascension was akin to “prison,” 
as one of Mayer’s sources put it). Many were also 
struck by the actress ’s remark 
that dancing with her old friend was “better than 
sex.” “That did the trick,” wrote Vanity Fair’s Josh 
Duboff. “Charles just became about 30 times 
more interesting, in our estimation.” Meanwhile, 
Kander’s intimate pictures prompted a shout-out 
from one of the U.K.’s royal photographers, Mark 
Stewart, who tweeted about the cover, “Now that’s 
what you calla royal portrait.” 








HOW SCHOOLS CAN HELP BOYS SUCCEED Christina 
Hoff Sommers’ Time.com column about what 
schools should do to help unfocused, energetic 
boys succeed—like bring back long recesses— 
sparked anger among some readers. “I’m tired of 
reading about how teachers need to do better,” 

said Others, however, were more sympa- 
thetic. “Thanks for voicing a concern I have had for 


years,” wrote vyjschmid. 
A TECH-SAVVIER ARMY Mark Thompson’s look at the 


U.S. Army’s slowness to adapt to leaner, more tech- 
nological military needs drew comments from vet- 
erans like Larry Gauthier, who cautioned that pricey 
helicopters and outsize budgets are not always at 

the military's behest: “Congressmen whose home 
districts benefit from the influx of 

defense funding refuse to enter- 

tain any notion of discontinuing 

unwanted programs, ” 
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BEHIND THE STORY South African photographer Brent Stirton, whose 
images of the Senkwekwe gorilla orphanage in Congo appear on page 38, 
first encountered the orphanage’s namesake when he shot this picture 

of Senkwekwe in 2007. The silverback mountain gorilla had been killed 

by gunfire in Virunga National Park, the center of Congo's brutal civil war. 
“That these rangers remained in place amid war and managed to build this 
orphanage is a real tribute to their dedication and courage,” says Stirton. 


ON TIME.COM 


How did Twitter go from niche startup to 
billion-dollar tech titan (soon to be publicly traded)? 
We look back at its 140 greatest moments. See 
the full list Nov. 4 at time.com/140greatest. 


FIRST TWEET: 
just setting up 
my twttr. 


—JACK DORSEY (@JACK), 
Twitter co-founder, March 2006 


FIRST TWEET 
FROM SPACE: 


Hello Twitterverse! We 
r now LIVE tweeting 
from the International 
Space Station. 


—T) CREAMER 
(@ASTRO_T)), 


NASA astronaut, January 2010 


MAJOR SCOOP: 
omgg, my aunt tiffany 
who work for whitney 
houston just found 
whitney houston dead 
in the tub. 
—AJA (@AJADIORNAVY), 


February 2012 


NEWSWORTHY RANT: 
F--- it NFL. Fine me 
and use the money to 
pay the regular refs. 


—T.J. LANG (@TJLANG70), 
NFL player, during the lockout in 
September 2012 











NOW IN STORES 
Scan the history of our 
world through TiME’s 
iconic covers, including 
some that never ran, 

in Inside the Red 
Border, a 272-page 
volume that spans 


| politics, war, social 


change and more. 
Available at time.com/ 
insidetheredborder. 


In “Obama's Asia Problem” [Oct. 21], we incorrectly attributed a comment at the Aspen Security Forum that suggested that 
a strong U.S. presence can provide stability in Asia. The speaker was Gordon G. Chang, an author and Forbes.com 


columnist, not Gordon H. Chang, the director of Stanford University’s Center for East Asian Studies. 
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For patients 12 years and older whose asthma is not well controlled on a long-term asthma medicine or 
whose disease severity warrants 


2013 AstraZeneca LP. All rights reserved. 2821404 9/13 


SYMBICORT is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of companies. 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT SYMBICORT 
Important Safety Information About SYMBICORT for Asthma 


SYMBICORT contains formoterol, a long-acting beta,-adrenergic agonist 
(LABA). LABA medicines such as formoterol increase the risk of death 
from asthma problems, It is not known whether budesonide, the other 
medicine in SYMBICORT, reduces the risk of death from asthma problems 
seen with formoterol. 


SYMBICORT should be used only if your health care provider decides 
that your asthma is not well controlled with a long-term asthma control 
medicine, such as an inhaled corticosteroid, or that your asthma is severe 
enough to begin treatment with SYMBICORT. 


If you are taking SYMBICORT, see your health care provider if your asthma 
does not improve or gets worse. It is important that your health care 
provider assess your asthma control on a regular basis. Your doctor will 
decide if it is possible for you to stop taking SYMBICORT and start taking a 
long-term asthma control medicine without loss of asthma control. 


Children and adolescents who take LABA medicines may have an 
increased risk of being hospitalized for asthma problems. 


SYMBICORT does not replace rescue inhalers for sudden asthma symptoms. 


Be sure to tell your health care provider about all your health conditions, 
including heart conditions or high blood pressure, and all medicines 
you may be taking. Some patients taking SYMBICORT may experience 
increased blood pressure, heart rate, or change in heart rhythm. 


Do not use SYMBICORT more often than prescribed. While taking 
SYMBICORT, never use another medicine containing a LABA for any 
reason. Ask your health care provider or pharmacist if any of your other 
medicines are LABA medicines, as using too much LABA may cause chest 
pain, increase in blood pressure, fast and irregular heartbeat, headache, 
tremor, and nervousness. 







FREE PRESCRIPTION OFFER’ 
Call 1-800-687-3755 or visit 


MySymbicort.com/save 
"Subject to eligibility rules. Restrictions apply. 







For more information, call 1-866-SYMBICORT 

or go to MySymbicort.com 

If you’re without prescription coverage and can’t afford 
your medication, AstraZeneca may be able to help. For 
more information, please visit www.astrazeneca-us.com 








Patients taking SYMBICORT should call their health care provider or get 
emergency medical care: 


+ if you experience serious allergic reactions including rash, hives, swelling 
of the face, mouth and tongue, and breathing problems. 

+ If you think you are exposed to infections such as chicken pox or measles, 
or If you have any signs of infection. You may have a higher chance of 
infection. 

+ if you experience an increase in wheezing right after taking SYMBICORT, 
eye problems including glaucoma and cataracts, decreases in bone 
mineral density, swelling of blood vessels (signs include a feeling of pins 
and needles or numbness of arms or legs, flu like symptoms, rash, pain 
and swelling of the sinuses), decrease in blood potassium and increase 
in blood sugar levels. 


If you are switching to SYMBICORT from an oral corticosteroid, follow your 
health care provider's instructions to avoid serious health risks when you 
stop using oral corticosteroids, Common side effects include nose and 
throat irritation, headache, upper respiratory tract infection, sore throat, 
sinusitis, stomach discomfort, flu, back pain, nasal congestion, vomiting, 
and thrush in the mouth and throat. 


Approved Uses for SYMBICORT for Asthma 


SYMBICORT is a medicine for the treatment of asthma for people 12 years 
and older whose doctor has determined that their asthma is not well 
controlled with a long term asthma control medicine such as an inhaled 
corticosteroid or whose asthma is severe enough to begin treatment with 
SYMBICORT. SYMBICORT is not a treatment for sudden asthma symptoms. 


Please see Important Product Information on adjacent page and discuss 
with your doctor, 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to 
the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 
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IMPORTANT 


Please read this summary carefully and then ask 
your doctor about SYMBICORT. 


No advertisement can provide all the information needed to 
determine if a drug is right for you or take the place of careful 
discussions with your health care provider. Only your health 
care provider has the training to weigh the risks and benefits of a 
prescription drug. 


WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT INFORMATION 

| SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SYMBICORT? 

People with asthma who take long-acting beta,-agonist 

(LABA) medicines, such as formoterol (one of the medicines 

in SYMBICORT), have an increased risk of death from asthma 

problems. It is not known whether budesonide, the other medicine 

in SYMBICORT, reduces the risk of death from asthma problems 

seen with formoterol. 

SYMBICORT should be used only if your health care provider 

decides that your asthma is not well controlled with a long-term 

asthma contro! medicine, such as an inhaled corticosteroid, or that 

your asthma is severe enough to begin treatment with SYMBICORT. 

Talk with.your health care provider about this risk and the benefits of treating 

your asthma with SYMBICORT 

if you are taking SYMBICORT, see your health care provider if your asthma 

Goes not improve or gets worse. It is important that your health care provider 

assess your asthma control on a regular basis. Your doctor will decide if it 

is possible for you to stop taking SYMBICORT and start taking a long-term 

asthma control medicine without loss of asthma control 

Get emergency medical care if 

® breathing problems worsen quickly, and 

® you use your rescue inhaler medicine, but it does not relieve your 
breathing problems 

Children and adolescents who take LABA medicines may be at increased 

risk of being hospitalized for asthma problems 


WHAT IS SYMBICORT? 


SYMBICORT is an inhaled prescription medicine used for asthma and 

chronic obstructive pulmonary disease (COPD). It contains two medicines 

® Budesonide (the same medicine found in Pulmicort Flexhaler™ 
an inhaled corticosteroid). inhaled corticosteroids help to decrease 
inflammation in the lungs. Inflammation in the lungs can lead to asthma 
symptoms 

® Formoterol (the same medicine found in Foradit® Aerolizer®). LABA 
medicines are used in patients with COPD and asthma to help the 
muscles in the airways of your lungs stay relaxed to prevent asthma 
symptoms, such as wheezing and shortness of breath, These symptoms 
can happen when the muscles in the airways tighten. This makes it 
hard to breathe, which, in severe cases, can cause breathing to stop 
completely if not treated right away 

SYMBICORT is used for asthma and chronic obstructive pulmonary 

disease as follows: 

Asthma 

SYMBICORT is used to control symptoms of asthma and prevent symptoms 

such as wheezing in adults and children ages 12 and older 

Chronic Obstructive Pulmonary Disease 

COPO is a chronic lung disease that includes chronic bronchitis, 

emphysema, or both. SYMBICORT 160/4.5 mog Is used long term, two 

times each day, to help improve lung function for better breathing in adults 

with COPD. 


WHO SHOULD NOT USE SYMBICORT? 
Do not use SYMBICORT to treat sudden severe symptoms of asthma or 
COPD or if you are allergic to any of the ingredients in SYMBICORT. 


WHAT SHOULD | TELL MY HEALTH CARE 

PROVIDER BEFORE USING SYMBICORT? 

Tell your health care provider about all of your health conditions, 

including if you: 

= have heart problems 

# have high blood pressure 

= have seizures 

= have thyroid problems 

= have diabetes 

® have liver problems 

= have osteoporosis 

= have an immune system problem 

= have eye problems such as increased pressure in the eye, 
glaucoma, or cataracts 

= are allergic to any medicines 

= are exposed to chicken pox or measles 

®= are pregnant or planning to become pregnant. It is not known 
if SYMBICORT may harm your unbom baby 

® are breast-feeding. Budesonide, one of the active ingredients 
in SYMBICORT, passes into breast milk. You and your health care 
provider should decide if you will take SYMBICORT while 
breast-feeding 

Tell your health care provider about all the medicines you take including 

prescription and nonprescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal 

supplements, SYMBICORT and certain other medicines may interact 

with each other and can cause serious side effects. Know all the 

medicines you take. Keep a list and show it to your health care provider 

and pharmacist each time you get a new medicine. 


HOW DO | USE SYMBICORT? 

Do not use SYMBICORT unless your health care provider has taught 

you and you understand everything. Ask your health care provider or 

pharmacist if you have any questions 

Use SYMBICORT exactly as prescribed. Do not use SYMBICORT 

more often than prescribed. SYMBICORT comes in two strengths for 

asthma: 80/4.5 meg and 160/4.5 mog. Your health care provider will 

prescribe the strength that is best for you. SYMBICORT 160/4.5 mcg 

is the approved dosage for COPD. 

= SYMBICORT should be taken every day as 2 puffs in the morning 
and 2 puffs in the evening. 

® Rinse your mouth with water and spit the water out after each dose 
(2 putts) of SYMBICORT. This will help lessen the chance of getting 
@ fungus infection (thrush) in the mouth and throat 

= Do not spray SYMBICORT in your eyes, If you accidentally get 
SYMBICORT in your eyes, rinse your eyes with water. If redness or 
irritation persists, call your health care provider. 

® Do not change or stop any medicines used to control or treat your 
breathing problems. Your health care provider will change your 
medicines as needed 

® While you are using SYMBICORT 2 times each day, do not 
use other medicines that contain a long-acting beta,-agonist 
(LABA) for any reason. Ask your health care provider or 
pharmacist if any of your other medicines are LABA medicines, 

© SYMBICORT does not relieve sudden symptoms. Always have a 
rescue inhaler medicine with you to treat sudden symptoms. If you 
do not have a rescue inhaler, call your health care provider to have 
one prescribed for you 


INFORMATION ABOUT SYMBICORT 


Call your health care provider or get medical care right away if: 

® your breathing problems worsen with SYMBICORT 

® yOu need to use your rescue inhaler medicine more often than usual 

® your rescue inhaler does not work as welll for you at relieving symptoms 

® yOu Need to use 4 or more inhalations of your rescue inhaler medicine tor 
2 or more days in a row 

® you use one whole canister of your rescue inhaler medicine in 8 weeks’ time 

® your peak flow meter results decrease. Your health care provider will tell you 
the numbers that are right for you 

® your symptoms do not improve after using SYMBICORT regularly for 1 week 


WHAT MEDICATIONS SHOULD | NOT TAKE 

WHEN USING SYMBICORT? 

While you are using SYMBICORT, do not use other medicines that contain a 

long-acting beta,-agonist (LABA) for any reason, such as 

® Serevent® Diskus® (salmeterol xinafoate inhalation powder) 

® Advair Diskus® of Advair® HFA (fluticasone propionate and salmeterol) 

® Formoterol-containing products such as Foradil Aerolizer, Brovana®, or 
Perforomist® 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS 

WITH SYMBICORT? 

SYMBICORT can cause serious side effects. 

® Increased risk of pneumonia and other lower respiratory tract infections if 
you have COPD. Call your health care provider if you notice any of these 
symptoms: increase in mucus production, change in mucus color, fever, 
Chills, increased cough, increased breathing problems 

® Serious allergic reactions including rash; hives; swelling of the face 
mouth and tongue; and breathing problems. Call your health care 
provider or get emergency care If you get any of these symptoms 

® Immune system effects and a higher chance for infections 

® Adrenal insufficlency~a condition in which the adrenal glands do not 
make enough steroid hormones 

® Cardiovascular and central nervous system effects of LABAs, such as 
chest pain, increased blood pressure, fast or irregular heartbeat, tremor, 
OF nervousness 

© Increased wheezing right after taking SYMBICORT 

= Eye problems, including glaucoma and cataracts. You should have regular 
eye exams while using SYMBICORT 

® Osteoporosis. People at risk for increased bone lass may have a greater 
tisk with SYMBICORT 

®@ Siowed growth in children. As a result, growth should be carefully monitored 

= Swelling of your blood vessels. This can happen in people with asthma 

= Decreases in blood potassium levels and increases in blood sugar levels 


WHAT ARE COMMON SIDE EFFECTS OF SYMBICORT? 
Patients with Asthma 

Sore throat, headache, upper respiratory tract infection, thrush in the mouth 
and throat 

Patients with COPD 

Thrush in the mouth and throat 

These are not all the side effects with SYMBICORT. Ask your health care 
provider or pharmacist for more information 


NOTE: This summary provides important information about SYMBICORT. 
For more information, please ask your doctor or health care provider. 


SYMBICORT is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of companies. 
Other brands mentioned are trademarks of their respective owners and are not 
trademarks of the AstraZeneca group of companies, The makers of these brands 
are not affiliated with and do not endorse AstraZeneca or its products. 

© 2010 AstraZeneca LP. All rights reserved. 

Manutactured for: AstraZeneca LP, Wilmington, DE 19850. 

By; AstraZeneca AB, Dunkerque, France Product of France 

Rev 11/11 1804903 
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Massachusetts Senator, calling 
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Rate at which men 
decrease their speed when 
O walking beside their girlfriends, 


according to a new study 


_ ‘it’s not about driving—it’s about control.’ 


BUTHAINA AL-NASR, Saudi journalist, after she and many other women defied the de facto ban on female drivers 
in Saudi Arabia; many women took videos of themselves behind the wheel as part of the campaign 
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vaccines that Brazil's 
top biomedical 
center will produce 
for countries in 
Africa, Asia and Latin 
America 


STEVEN JONES, director of 
the Security Association for the 
Maritime Industry, after U.K. 
merchant ships reportedly 
blasted Britney Spears music to 
ward off Somali pirates 
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LightBox 


School in Newtown, Conn.—where a 
gunman killed 26 people on Dec. 14, 


mote Maca: nel 
on Oct. 25. A new school is expected to be « 
3 _built by December 2016 
Photograph by Jessica Hill—AP 
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China’s Censors Try 
To Conceal Terrorism 
In Tiananmen Square 


China’s vast security apparatus 
went into overdrive on Oct. 28 after 
a vehicle plowed into a crowd and 
burst into flames at the northern 
end of Tiananmen Square, close 
to the iconic portrait of Chairman 
Mao. This may be the most politi- 
cally sensitive and heavily guarded 
place in the country, a symbol of 
both the power of the Communist 
Party and the resistance to its rule. 
Officials confirmed that five 
people were killed and 40 injured 
but said little else, refusing to 
comment publicly on the matter 
for more than 48 hours. China’s 
censors fell into line, scrubbing 
many eyewitness accounts from 
the Web. State media ignored or 





- Briefing 


downplayed the whole affair. 

But the clampdown couldn’t last. 
Amemo from police to local hotels 
hinted that officials were looking 
for a connection to China’s far west- 
ern Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous 
Region, where tensions between 
the Turkic-speaking, Muslim 
Uighur population and the Chinese 
government are running high, 
And despite the censors’ best ef- 
forts, photographs and videos of the 
scene quickly spread online. They 
showed panic and fear in the heart 
of the Chinese capital and seemed 
to confirm what most already sus- 
pect: this was no accident. 

It wasn’t until Oct. 30 that the po- 
lice announced on their microblog 
that they had identified the per- 
petrators and arrested five people. 
Only then did the police describe 
the incident as a terrorist attack. 
Nobody was surprised. 


1 womani 
detained by 
police after 
allegedly 
throwing 


petition papers 
in Beijing on 
Oct. 29 
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NARROWEST 
GENDER GAPS 


The World 
Economic 
Forum ranked 
nations 
according 
to equal 
opportunity in 
health, politics, 
economics and 
education. A 
sampling: 
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Four Biggest 
Challenges Facing 
Georgia's New 
President 


Giorgi Margvelashvili, a moun 
tain guide turned academic 
turned politician, was elected 
President on Oct. 27. Here’s who— 
and what—he’s up against: 


A NEW PRIME MINISTER 
Margvelashvili’s position is large- 
ly ceremonial, as constitutional 
changes cede authority over do- 
mestic and foreign policy to a yet 
unnamed Prime Minister. Bidzina 
Ivanishvili, the outgoing PM, will 
likely nominate one, but Parlia- 
ment must approve. 


THE FORMER PRIME MINISTER 
Billionaire Ivanishvili backed 
Margvelashvili, who got 62% of 
the vote—leaving Ivanishvili’s 
clout intact. He’s expected to 
remain heavily invested in the 
country’s political affairs. 


ORDINARY GEORGIANS 

Outgoing President Mikheil 
Saakashvili, champion of 2003's 
Rose Revolution, reduced corrup- 
tion and boosted foreign invest- 
ment. Margvelashvili appealed to 
voters because he didn’t appear to 
bean elitist. Making them feel as 
if they’re part of an improving so- 
ciety will be a key to his success. 


THE BEAR NEXT DOOR 
Saakashvili won't be missed by 
Georgia’s northern neighbor. Rus- 
sia, which went to war with Geor- 
gia in 2008, has seen Saakashvili’s 
ouster as a chance to renew Russo- 
Georgian ties. 
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Pick Your Country 


SUDAN A woman looks out of an abandoned building near polling stations in the oil-rich Abyei region between Sudan and 
South Sudan on Oct. 26, ahead of a referendum to decide which nation it wants to join. Some 65,000 residents reportedly 
registered to vote despite threats of violence. The volatile region's status was left undecided after South Sudan declared 
independence from Sudan in 2011. The nonbinding result is expected Oct. 31. Photograph by Goran Tomasevic 
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You Stumbled Upon What? 


A Norwegian 

man who in 

2009 invested 
$27 in 5,000 
bitcoins, the digital 
currency, while 
writing a thesis 
on encryption 
recently learned 
that the value of 
the stash—which 
he'd forgotten 
about—is nearing 
$1 million. Here 
are three other 
ordinary finds 
that became 
noteworthy: 


Couched Artwork 
In 2007, a 
10-by-15-in. oil 
painting by an 
unknown artist close 
to Venetian painter 
Carlo Saraceni was 
found in a sofa 
bought by a student 
for $215 at a Berlin 
flea market. It was 
later sold at auction 
for $27,630. 


Indian Jewels 
A French alpinist 
recently found a 
metal box on the 
Bosson glacier 
of Mont Blanc 
that held about 
$331,000 worth of 
emeralds, sapphires 
and rubies: 
possibly from an Air 
India crash around 
50 years ago. 
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ETHIOPIA 
MILLION 
Chinese Vase Estimated annual 
A family cleaning output, in kilowatt- 
out a relative’s hours, of the new 
home in suburban Ashegoda wind 


farm—now Africa's 
largest—near Mekelle; 
this represented 
almost 8% of the 
nation’s electricity 
production in 2011 


London came upon 
an 18th century 
porcelain vase. After 
an original buyer 
backed out in 2010, 
it sold earlier this 
year for between 
$32 million and 

$40 million. \ 
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Another False Start 


For Obamacare 


Can | keep my coverage? 


BY KATE PICKERT 


IT WAS ONE OF THE BEDROCK 
sales pitches for the A fford- 
able Care Act: “If you like your 
health care plan, you will 

be able to keep your health 
care plan. Period.” President 
Obama made variations of 
this pledge to Congress, a lead 
ing medical organization and 
town hall audiences across 
the country as he sought to 
reassure Americans that the 
largest overhaul of the health 
care system in 50 years would 
not force them to give up their 
existing insurance. 

So much for guarantees. 
More than three years after 
Obamacare became law, little 
is working as planned. The 
federal website where people 
can shop for private coverage 
and register for subsidies has 
been a glitch-prone disaster 
since its Oct. 1 launch. Health 
and Human Services Secre 
tary Kathleen Sebelius, the 
official in charge of its rollout, 
apologized before Congress on 
Oct. 30 for what she called “this 
debacle.” As for the President’s 
claim about keeping your old 
insurance under Obamacare— 
well, there is some fine print. 

This fall, millions of 
Americans who buy health 
coverage independently are 
opening their mailboxes to 
find letters canceling their 
insurance policies because 
the plans don’t comply with 
the health law’s new coverage 
rules. While the cancellations 
may bea shock to those who 
took Obama’s promise at face 
value, they are also exactly 
what the law intended. 

The reason is that Obama 
didn’t just want to make 
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health-insurance plans more 
widely available. He wanted to 
make them better too. Many 
policies previously bought and 
sold in the individual insur- 
ance market lacked coverage 
for basic medical services, 
including hospitalization and 
maternity care. Some limited 


how much insurers would pay 
out every year, leaving people 
one illness away from finan- 
cial ruin. (Three-quarters 
of Americans who declared 
bankruptcy due to medical 
bills in 2007 had health insur 
ance.) Other plans wouldn't 
accept anyone with a pre- 
existing condition. But about 
15 million Americans without 
government- or employer 
sponsored insurance bought 
those policies anyway, partly 
on the belief that some cover 
age is better than none at all. 


JUNE 15, 2009 

‘That means that no matter how we 

reform health care, we will keep this 
promise to the American people: If you 
like your doctor, you will be able to keep 

your doctor, period. If you like your 
health care plan, you'll be able to keep 

your health care plan, period. 


No one will take it away, no matter what.’ 


i) 


/ Remark during a presidential debate 
against John McCain at Belmont 
| University in Nashville 


/ 


From a 


speech to the 
American Medical 
Association as the 
health care bill 
was being written 


Obamacare effectively 
eliminated those skimpy 
plans, forcing insurers to 
cover many more essential 
services, without caps on 
costs or disqualifications for 
existing ailments. To deal 
with the increased cost of 
better coverage, the new law 


MARCH 3, 
2010 


‘If you like 
Welelae)iclay 


WelU mere] a 
keep your 
plan.’ 





From a 
White House 
speech calling for 
a vote on the bill 
















provides federal subsidies to 
help offset higher prices. 

So why did Obama tell the 
country that his new law 
would never force anyone 
to change their health plan? 
His advisers point to a clear 
grandfather clause that said 
any health insurance available 
at the time of the law’s passage 
would be exempted from the 
new rules, as long as insur- 
ers didn’t alter the terms of 
their coverage. As recently as 
Oct. 28, Obama adviser Valerie 


SEPT. 29, 2010 


‘There’s nothing 
in the bill that 
says you have 


to change the 
health insurance 
that you’ve 
got right now.’ 






Comment made 
at an event in 
Des Moines, lowa 


JUNE 28, 2012 
‘lf you're one of the 
more than 250 million 
Americans who already 
ara\Viow alove laa Mimisiigolalercn 
you will keep your 
health insurance.’ 


Remark after 
the Supreme 
Court upheld 
much of the 
health care law 


Jarrett was still trumpeting 
this fact. “No change is re- 
quired unless insurance com- 
panies change existing plans,” 
she said on Twitter. 

The problem, of course, is 
that insurance companies 
change their policies all the 
time. And millions were 
kicked off their plans every 
year even before the Afford- 
able Care Act. Obama Admin- 
istration officials knew that 
normal turnover in the indi- 
vidual market would mean 
that most old plans would end 
under the new law. But they 
never made this clear at the 
time, a conspicuous failure for 
an Administration that prom- 
ised transparency and candor 
would be paramount. 

Americans whose insur- 
ance policies will not exist 
in 2014 are now faced witha 
choice. They can sign up for 
replacement coverage being 
offered by their insurers, 
which is often vastly more 
expensive. Or they can shop 
around for new policies and, 
if they qualify, claim Obama- 
care subsidies to cover part 
of the cost. In most cases, the 
second option is the cheaper 
one, and it’s the one Obama 
officials expect consumers to 
choose. In an Oct. 30 speech in 
Boston, Obama told consum- 
ers, “If you're getting one of 
these letters, just shop around 
in the new marketplace. 
That’s what it’s for.” 

But many can’t, at least not 
yet. The federal insurance 
website, which administers 
the health care coverage 
markets for 36 states, won’t 
be fully operational until the 
end of November, according 
to Administration officials. 
That leaves people with poli- 
cies ending on Dec. 31 justa 
few weeks to sign up or face 
a gap in coverage, and a good 
reason to feel misled. # 








MILITARY 


GOD MAY NOT BE 
MY CO-PILOT 


It’s long been said 
that there are no 
atheists in foxholes. 
Now the Air Force 
Academy has de- 
cided that there will 
be no mandatory God 
in the skies. 

Following a 1984 
cheating scandal, the 
academy fortified its 
honor oath by tacking 
So help me, God to 
the end. But after a 
recent complaint from 
the Military Religious 
Freedom Foundation, 
the oath was changed 
again, on Oct. 25. 
Acknowledging the 
existence of a deity is 
now optional. 

The academy, 
known as the most 
rigorously Christian of 
the nation’s military 
schools, said drop- 
ping the phrase was 
a sign of “dignity and 
respect” for non- 
believers. (Neither of 


the pledges at Annap- 


olis or West Point has 
a religious compo- 
nent.) “That respect 
includes the ability of 
our cadets, airmen 
and civilian airmen to 


freely practice and ex- 


ercise their religious 
preference,” Lieut. 
General Michelle D. 
Johnson, the acad- 
emy superintendent, 
said. “Or not.” 
—MARK THOMPSON 








PROFILE 


Listening to 
History 


Thirty years ago, Peggy 
Suntum got a phone call saying 
the Marine barracks in Beirut 
had been attacked. She was 
supposed to start work as a 
White House stenographer 

the next day, but officials 
needed her right away. It was 

a fitting launch for a whirlwind 
career that has spanned five 
presidencies and roughly 80 
countries and seen the inside 
of the Oval Office, the upstairs 
of Air Force One, the fall of the 
Berlin Wall and the fresh rubble 
of the World Trade Center. 

Each President's style has 
presented challenges. Suntum 
had to adjust to Bill Clinton’s 
Ozark vernacular, George W. 
Bush’s malapropisms and 
Barack Obama's weakness for 
run-on sentences. In 2000, 
she corrected Bush’s grammar 
in the transcript when he said, 
“Rarely is the question asked, 

Is our children learning?”—a 
move that unleashed a torrent 
of criticism and led her to 
apologize privately. Now 64, 
Suntum says she might retire at 
the end of the Obama era, but 
as a self-described liberal, 
she’s not sure she’s ready 
to abandon her front-row 
seat on history just 
yet. “If we have a 
female President,” 
she said, “I might 
stick around.” 










Suntum in her 
front-row seat 





NUMBER 


$59.7 MILLION 


Total amount of settlements Penn 
State reached with 26 victims of 
former assistant football coach Jerry 
Sandusky, who was convicted in 
2012 of sexually abusing young boys 
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Spy vs. Spy NSA spying on USS. allies 
is impolite, but it’s not a scandal 


BY MICHAEL CROWLEY 


NEARLY A CENTURY AGO, LONG BEFORE 
the National Security Agency existed, 
there was the Black Chamber. Founded 
after World War I, the New York City- 
based office—formally called the Cipher 
Bureau and disguised as a commercial 
company—existed to crack the communi- 
cations codes of foreign governments. The 
bureau closed in 1929, a decision Secretary 
of State Henry Stimson later justified with 
the quaint declaration “Gentlemen do not 
read each other’s mail.” 

More than 80 years later, that warning 
is haunting President Obama. New rev- 
elations from fugitive NSA leaker Edward 
Snowden have exposed extensive U.S. 
surveillance on overseas allies, includ- 
ing a program that targeted 35 foreign 
leaders, even tapping German Chancel- 
lor Angela Merkel’s cell phone. Not very 
gentlemanly at all. 

That has fueled a push in Congress to 
rein in the NSA. An infuriated Dianne 
Feinstein, the Democratic Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee chairwoman—of- 
ten a defender of the NSA—announced 
“a major review” of all U.S. intelligence 
operations. “The reports are very dis- 
turbing,” Republican Senator Susan 


Ailige ts hipaa Saltese 





Collins told ABC News. “Friends don’t 
spy on friends.” 

Yes, they do. The latest NSA flap may 
be less a story about a spy agency run 
amok than a peek into a world where for 
political leaders, the walls (and phones, 
tablets and laptops) always have ears. “All 
big countries use espionage, and some of 


| the countries that are complaining spy on 


the U.S.,” says James Andrew Lewis, a for- 
mer American diplomat now at the Cen- 


| ter for Strategic & International Studies. 


It’s not that countries think their friends 


| are plotting against them; their aim is to 


gain insights into coming policy shifts or 
learn tidbits about third-party rivals. 
Consider the now forgotten story of 
Echelon. In 2000, European leaders raged 
at reports that the U.S. was covertly gath- 


‘| AM AMAZED BY 
SUCH DISCONCERTING 
NAIVETE,’ SAYS A 
FORMER FRENCH 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICIAL 











| ering data on the continent’s economic 


activity. A report commissioned by the 
European Parliament condemned the 


| U.S’s activities. But in the game of foreign 


surveillance, there are few clean hands. 

In 2004 a former British Cabinet minister 
alleged that U.K. agents had bugged the of 
fice of U.N. Secretary-General Kofi Annan. 


| An official document leaked to a British 


newspaper in 2009 showed that the U.K. 
was a high-priority espionage target for 20 
countries—including chums like France 
and Germany. 

America, too, is a routine target of its 


| allies. Ata 2009 NATO summit in France, 


Obama’s aides ditched their BlackBerrys, 
presumably for fear of eavesdropping. In 
2010, National Intelligence Director Den- 
nis Blair proposed an espionage cease-fire 
with the nosy French on the grounds that 
the two countries were wasting valuable 
counterintelligence assets dueling each 
other that were better applied to nations 
like China and Russia. (The White House 
shot down the idea.) 

After French officials railed at a report 
that the NSA had scooped up millions of 
phone-call records from their country, 
France’s former top intelligence official 
Bernard Squarcini scolded them. “Iam 
amazed by such disconcerting naiveté,” 
Squarcini told Le Figaro. “The French 
intelligence services know full well that 
all countries, whether or not they are al- 
lies in the fight against terrorism, spy on 
each other all the time.” (Further muddy- 
ing the morality, U.S. officials insist that 
France and Spain collected the data them- 
selves and passed it along to the NSA.) 

The bugging of foreign leaders has 
had particular power because it seems so 
personal. Obama has befriended Merkel, 
for example, so the snooping on her cell 
phone carries a whiff of betrayal. Which 
is why Obama is reportedly weighing a 
ban on tapping friendly heads of state. 

Intelligence insiders say that would 
amount to unilateral disarmament by 
the U.S. “Let’s be honest—we eavesdrop 
too. Everyone is listening to everyone 
else,” former French Foreign Minister 
Bernard Kouchner told France Info 
radio. If the NSA earns special scorn, 
he added, it’s because “we don’t have 
the same means as the United States— 


which makes us jealous.” a 
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When the view goes on forever, | feel like | can too. 
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Look ahead to your future. Consider a Medicare supplement insurance plan. 


Like all standardized Medicare supplement insurance plans, an AARP® Medicare Supplement Plan, 
insured by UnitedHealthcare Insurance Company, covers some of the expenses Medicare doesn't 
pay. And your plan goes with you wherever you travel nationwide. 


Medicare Supplement Plans 


insured by UnitedHealthcare 
Insurance Company 


Learn more at GoLong.com 
Call toll-free 1-877-545-2589 code 3FE, TTY 711 


AARP endorses the AARP Medicare Supplement Insurance Plans, insured by UnitedHealthcare Insurance 
Company. UnitedHealthcare Insurance Company pays royalty fees to AARP for the use of its intellectual 
property. These fees are used for the general purposes of AARP. AARP and its affiliates are not insurers. 
Insured by UnitedHealthcare Insurance Company, Horsham, PA (UnitedHealthcare Insurance Company of New York, 
Islandia, NY for New York residents). Policy form No. GRP 79171 GPS-1 (G-36000-4). In some states plans may be 
available to persons under age 65 who are eligible for Medicare by reason of disability or End-Stage Renal Disease 
Not connected with or endorsed by the U.S. Government or the federal Medicare program. 

This is a solicitation of insurance. A licensed insurance agent/producer may contact you. 

Call a licensed insurance agent/producer at the toll-free number in this advertisement for complete information 
including benefits, costs, eligibility requirements, exclusions and limitations. 

You must be an AARP member to enroll in an AARP Medicare Supplement Plan. 
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Power to the People What's next for 
Ben Rattray’s disruptive Change.org 


BY NOAH RAYMAN 


ENSURING U.S. VISAS FOR IRAQI INTER- 
preters. Nixing fees for Bank of America 
debit-card holders. Banning “pink slime” 
in school lunches. These are just a few of 
the petition campaigns launched on 
Change.org, the digital platform that in- 
vites people to make social change one 
signature at a time. 

Now, however, even policymakers are 
reporting for duty. Thanks to a new initia- 
tive, leaders like Republican Congress- 


MARCH 8, 2012 
The parents of 17-year-old TRAYVON MARTIN— 
who was unarmed when he was shot and killed 
while walking home from a convenience store— 
started a petition demanding that his shooter, 
George Zimmerman, be charged with murder. 


Within a week, 
more than 100,000 
PEOPLE HAD SIGNED, 
helping the story 
make major-news 
headlines. By 
March 23, even 
President Obama 
had spoken out. 


APRIL 14, 2012 
ZIMMERMAN was 
charged with 
second-degree 
murder and later 
acquitted by a jury. 
The trial raised new 
questions about 
self-defense laws 
and racial profiling. 








More than 280,000 PEOPLE SIGNED, 
and on Sept. 18 SENATOR TOM 
COBURN introduced a bill calling 
for taxation on pro sports; 
some estimate it would generate 
$109 million over 10 years. 












man Paul Ryan and Democratic Senator 
Elizabeth Warren are making their own 
Change.org landing pages, where they 
can respond directly to relevant petitions. 
The idea, says founder Ben Rattray, a 
member of the 2012 TiME 100, is to create 
“a fundamental shift in the way elected 
officials engage their constituents.” 

This has been Rattray’s goal since 
2007, when the then 26-year-old Stanford 
grad started Change.org to make activ- 


WHAT 
CHANGE.ORG ... 








her 






than 27,000 PEOPLE 


was given to Home 
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ism as viral as cat videos. Since then, it 
has faced its share of issues: aside from 
controversial petitions, some have criti 
cized the site’s for-profit status. 

But its ad dollars, says Rattray, are what 
powers Change.org’s growth (at least 
45 million people have signed or started a 
petition, up nearly 100% from December 
2012). “If we're not touching billions of 
lives or at least aspiring to do so,” he says, 
“then we're underselling our opportunity.” 


JULY 10 


Laxmi, an Indian woman wh 


disfigured after a rejected suitor thre 


Tfelalciememelcititleamerz)/t)-mie mis: ernment 
late the SALE OF ACID, whic 


Hy 1,000 attacks a year in India. 4 


{oO res sed in 


Days later, more 






HAD SIGNED, and 
the petition 





















JULY 16 
The government 
announced a new 
regulation requiring 
shopkeepers to get 
a license to sell acid 
and customers 
to PRESENT AN ID 
to buy it. 


Minister Sushil 
Kumar Shinde. 













AUG. 25 
ANDREA SLOAN 


&) S20VN! 


More than 200,000 PEOPLE 
SIGNED, and Sloan got the drug 
from a different company. 
Now her petition is aimed at 
raising awareness for other 
patients in need. 
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WHY STRENGTHENING 
COMMUNITIES 
SHOULD BE A BANK'S 
BUSINESS . ¢ 





Developer Jonathan Rose has a vision: Rejuvenate 
% neighborhoods to create affordable and environmentally e of 


responsible housing close to jobs, schools, parks, healthcare hh 
and mass transit. For years, Citi has been helping to do par 
exactly that. So, we are collaborating with Jonathan to z 
invest in the revitalization of urban areas across the United sad loa a 
States, including Chicago, Washington D.C., Newark and beyond. 


For over 200 years, Citi's job has been to believe in people 
and to help make their ideas a reality. 
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Threads With Brains How sensor-laden 


“smart clothes” are trying to change lives 


BY ELIANA DOCKTERMAN 


YOUR AVERAGE T-SHIRT CAN’T 
do much more than make a 
fashion statement. But what if 
it could save your life? 

Companies are weaving 
sensors right into the fabric 
of so-called smart clothes 
to monitor a variety of per- 
sonal vital signs. In the past 
year alone, dozens of firms 
have jumped into the grow- 
ing field. Shane Walker, an 
electronics analyst with 
research provider IHS, esti- 
mates that worldwide sales 
of smart clothes will jump to 
$605.9 million annually by 
2014, up 34.5% from 2o11. 

Convenience is one reason 
sales are surging. “We didn’t 
want to create something 
where you had another gadget 
to keep track of,” explains 
Davide Vigano, CEO and co- 
founder of Heapsylon. His 
company developed a line of 
machine-washable fitness gear 
that monitors calorie burn, 
heart rate and breath rate, 
which goes on sale this month. 
The company is planning to 
market a $199 pair of socks 
next year that tracks running 
statistics like weight distribu- 
tion and pace and then sug- 
gests via an iPhone app how to 
improve performance. 

The most ambitious smart 
clothing aims to save lives. 
In September, Rest Devices, 
a company created by MIT 
grads, started selling Mimo, 
a $200 organic baby romper 
that monitors for warning 
signs of sudden infant death 
syndrome, sending an alert 
over wi-fi to parents’ phones. 
Another firm, First Warning 
Systems, is testing a sports bra 
that screens breast tissue for 
cancer. It could go on sale in 


the U.S. in 2015, pending regu- 
latory approval. 

There are limits to what 
smart clothes can do. Some 
researchers have expressed 
doubts about the accuracy and 
utility of the breast-cancer bra. 
Even if cancer is detected early, 
there isn’t much a doctor can 
do besides continuing to offer 
mammograms. CEO of First 
Warning Systems Rob Royea 
says the device is a supplement 
to, not a replacement for, medi- 
cal care. Other vendors make 
similar disclaimers. 
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Then there’s the issue of 
persuading people to wear 
the stuff. Although the smart- 
clothes business is growing, 
it’s still just a fraction of all 
wearable tech—a sector that 
includes gadgets like the Nike 
FuelBand—which by 2014 
will be worth $9.7 billion in 
worldwide sales annually. Still, 
Dulcie Madden, co-founder 
and CEO of Rest Devices, 
argues that “when they're 
comfortable and usable and 
intuitive, [these garments] will 
make people’s lives easier.” 





What smart 
clothes can do 
for you 


MONITOR YOUR BABY 


Mimo's $200 outfit packs 


an integrated sensor that 


measures breathing, body 


———EE7E 


temperature and activity 
to warn of possible 
symptoms of sudden 
infant death syndrome. 





TRACK YOUR WORKOUT 


Sensoria's $89 sports bra 


a 


(for women) or T-shirt (for 
men) monitors calories 
burned, heart rate and 

respiration. Data is 
beamed to a smartphone 
as you exercise. 


rm: 


PREVENT INJURIES 
The Reebok Checklight, a 
$150 skullcap, aims to 
prevent concussions by 
monitoring athletes’ head 
injuries in activities 
including football, boxing 
and skiing. It went on 
sale in July. 
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HELLY 
HANSEN 


IS NOW ON 
OFFICE 365 


YOUR COMPLETE OFFICE IN THE CLOUD. 
Operating a global outdoor apparel company takes 
widely dispersed teams that can truly depend on each 
other. That's why Helly Hansen now relies on Office 365 
to hold team meetings and share critical information 
more easily through Lync, With Office 365, Helly Hansen 
can continue to produce high-performance designs at 


the highest level. 


NOWONOFFICE365.COM 


J] Office 365 
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NOT ALL GIZMOS ARE CREATED EQUAL. 
As the fall gadget season shifts into 
gear—Apple and rivals Amazon and 
Microsoft have all recently unveiled 
glitzy new smartphones and tablets— 
consumers are finding themselves 
shopping for tech they will use at home 
and for work. That’s because an increas- 
ing number of workplaces are adopting 
bring-your-own-technology policies— 
BYOT, in the parlance of corporate 
types—that allow employees to work 
using personal devices. According to 
research firm Forrester, 53% of workers 
worldwide now do so. 

The initiative, popular with those 
who don’t want to lug two devices 
everywhere they go, is reaching a tip- 
ping point as new gadgets come out at 
a faster clip. It can also be appealing 
to employers, who spend less money 
equipping employees and simul.- 
taneously boost efficiency. Consider 
computer-chip giant Intel, where 
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Bring Your Own Tech Why persona! 
devices are the future of work 


| BY VICTOR LUCKERSON 


all 107,000 employees are allowed to 
BYOT. The company estimates people 
save 57 minutes a day by being able to 
access work material from personal 
devices. According to Cisco, such pro- 
grams could save employers $1,650 per 
worker per year. 

There are drawbacks. Private corpo- 
rate data is harder to control, which 
is why some companies reserve the 
right to remotely wipe an employee's 
personal phone if they fear it has been 
lost or compromised. And employees 
sometimes worry that their off-hours 
gripes about work sent through text or 
e-mail might somehow fall into their 
employer's hands. 

Still, convenience and cost savings 
typically trump such concerns. “It’s like 
a construction worker bringing their 
own tools,” says Paul DeBeasi, vice 
president at research firm Gartner. “For 
many workers, it’s just kind of a natural 
extension of how they live their lives.” 


THREE COMPANIES ENABLING 
WORKERS TO CHOOSE THEIR OWN GEAR 


SAMSUNG's KNOX 
software allows work and | 
personal profiles to existon | 
a single phone, alleviating 
the worry that a boss can 
see private information. 


SAP has a genius bar at 
many of its offices to help 
employees troubleshoot 
technical problems 
casually, the way they | 
might at an Apple Store. | 


INTEL's app allows 
workers to secure meeting 
rooms, access instant 
messaging and book travel 
for work even when they're 
not in the office. 
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DIED 

Bill Sharman, 87, 
NBA player for the 
Boston Celtics 
during their 1950s 
dynasty and coach 
of the Los Angeles 
Lakers from 1971 to 
1976; he was twice 
elected to the 
Basketball Hall of 
Fame—once for each 
of his two roles 


Anthony Caro 
Man of steel 


By the time he died on Oct. 23 
at age 89, the British sculptor 
Anthony Caro had long been 
recognized as one of the 
pivotal artists of the postwar 
era. But when his first welded- 
steel works began appearing 
in the early 1960s, people 
DIED had no idea what to make 
Noel Harrison, 79, of them. In fact, when art 
SINGET BNC Actor DEST critic David Sylvester invited 
students from London's Royal 
College of Art to discuss 
Caro's blunt masterpiece 
Midday—three sheets of 
bent steel bolted upright to 
a diagonal steel base like a 
DIED tilted table, all painted bright 
Marcia Wallace, 70 yellow—one answered that he 
actress who couldn't, because It wasn't a 
provided the voice work of art. 
of teacher Edna It was, of course, 
fincas HAL but it yielded nothing to 
aan silkotias pled expectations about what 
role will a work of art should be. 
om, not be Instead, Caro had created 
v7 recast new expectations for the 


future to work with. Even 
aa the abstract sculpture of the 

American David Smith, work 
DIED that had greatly inspired 
ike Skelton, 81, Caro and prompted his move 
a : ‘ : socially conservative to industrial materials, 
Democratic generally offered the eye a 
Ti aid dl few more familiar pathways 
Missouri who served 
in the House for in. That we can now easily 
more than 30 years recognize as art the abstract 
before his ouster in steel of Mark di Suvero and 
the 2010 midterm Richard Serra is just one of 
elections the new understandings— 

and pleasures—we owe 


known for his version 
of the Oscar-winning 
song “The Windmills 
of Your Mind” and his 
role in NBC's Girl 
From U.N.C.L.E 





Lou Reed 
Soulful patriarch of rock ’n’ roll 


I first met Lou Reed at the Kings Cross Cinema (now La Scala) in London in 


July 1972. David Bowie took me backstage to greet him. Like me, David was 
an absolute admirer. Until that point, Lou had had zero commercial success, 
either with his now mythic band the Velvet Underground or as a solo artist. 
He was a creature of the netherworld. 

It was the night of Lou’s first-ever concert outside the U.S. He was sitting 
in ashadowy corner, quite alone. We exchanged a few pleasantries, and he 
went onstage a couple of minutes after midnight. He looked beautiful. I 
wanted to totally absorb his visual being through my lens. To suck on his 
aura. To immerse myself in his art. And I loved it. 

Thus began our friendship and my fascination with his image, which we 
endlessly explored, weathering the slings and arrows and the outrageous 
antics of that crazed decade, the '7os, and beyond. He was a true gladiator, a 
fearless warrior and also a man of extreme kindness and compassion. If 
he was your friend in the fullest sense, he was your friend forever. He had 
a singing soul. And I miss him so much already. 


Rock is a rock 'n' roll photographer who recently collaborated with Reed on the book 
Transformer, an anthology of iconic images from Reed's life and career 
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BLOCKED 

By U.S. District Judge 
Lee Yeakel, provisions 
of a controversial 
Texas law passed in 
July that would restrict 
women’s access to 
abortion clinics in 

the state 


DIED 

Deborah Turbeville, 
81, fashion 
photographer who 
gained notoriety in 
the 1970s with 
haunting images of 
models. Her work was 
crucial in transform 
ing the industry’s 
visual vocabulary 


to Anthony Caro. 
—RICHARD LACAYO 
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The Saudis Are Upset? Tough! 


Why we shouldn't care that the world’s most 


irresponsible country is displeased with the U.S. 


AMERICA’S MIDDLE EAST POLICIES ARE 
failing, we are told, and the best evi- 
dence is that Saudi Arabia is furious. 
Dick Cheney, John McCain and Lind- 
sey Graham have all sounded the 
alarm about Riyadh’s recent rejection of a seat on the 
U.N. Security Council. But whatever one thinks of 
the Obama Administration’s handling of the region, 
surely the last measure of American foreign policy 
should be how it is received by the House of Saud. 

If there were a prize for Most Irresponsible 
Foreign Policy it would surely be awarded to Saudi 
Arabia. It is the nation most responsible for the rise 
of Islamic radicalism and militancy around the 
world. Over the past four decades, the kingdom’s 
immense oil wealth has been used to underwrite 
the export of an extreme, intolerant and violent ver- 
sion of Islam preached by its Wahhabi clerics. 

Go anywhere in the world—from Germany to 
Indonesia—and you'll find Islamic centers flush 
with Saudi money, spouting intolerance and hate. 
In 2007, Stuart Levey, then a top Treasury official, 
told ABC News, “If I could snap my fingers and cut 
off the funding from one country, it would be Saudi 
Arabia.” When confronted with the evidence, Saudi 
officials often claim these funds flow from private 
individuals and foundations and the government 
has no control over them. But many of the founda- 
tions were set up by the government or key mem- 
bers of the royal family, and none could operate in 
defiance of national policy; the country is an abso- 
lute monarchy. In a December 2009 cable, leaked by 
WikiLeaks in 2010, then Secretary of State Hillary 
Clinton confirmed that Saudi Arabia remained a 
“critical financial base” for terrorism and that 
Riyadh “has taken only limited action” to stop the 
flow of funds to the Taliban and other such groups. 


countries in the world to recognize and sup- 

port the Taliban-led government in Afghani- 
stan until the 9/11 attacks. It is also a major player 
in Pakistan, now home to most of the world’s dead- 
liest terrorists. The country’s former Law Minis- 
ter Iqbal Haider told Deutsche Welle, the German 
news agency, in August 2012, “Whether they are the 
Taliban or Lashkar-e-Taiba, their ideology is Saudi 
Wabhabi without an iota of doubt.” He added that 
there was no doubt Saudi Arabia was supporting 
Wahhabi groups throughout his country. 
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Ss ARABIA WAS ONE OF ONLY THREE 











SAUDI ARABIA'S 
CHALLENGES 


Any expression of 
people power in the 
neighborhood is a 
threat to the 
absolute monarchy. 


. 
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With the U.S. 
becoming less 
dependent on Saudi 
oil, Riyadh fears 
losing sway in 
Washington. 


w 


King Abdullah is 89; 
Crown Prince Salman 
is 77. Succession 
beyond their 
generation is unclear. 


TO READ MORE 
BY FAREED, GO TO 
time.com/zakaria 





Ever since al-Qaeda attacked Riyadh directly 
in 2003, the Saudis have stamped down on terror- 


ism at home. But they have not ended support for | 


Wahhabiclerics, centers, madrasahs and militants 
abroad. During the Iraq War, much of the support 
for Sunni militants came from Saudi sources. That 
pattern continues in Syria today. 

Saudi Arabia’s objections to the Obama Admin- 
istration’s policies toward Syria and Iran are not 
framed by humanitarian concerns for the people 
of those countries. They are rooted in a pervasive 
anti-Shi‘ite ideology. Riyadh has long treated all 
other versions and sects of Islam as heresy and 
condoned the oppression of those groups. A 2009 
report from Human Rights Watch details the 
ways in which the Saudi government, clerics, 
religious police and schools systematically dis- 
criminate against the local Shi‘ite population, in- 
cluding arrests, beatings and, on occasion, the use 
of live ammunition. (And not just the Shi'ites. In 
March 2012, Saudi Arabia’s Grand Mufti issued a 
fatwa declaring that it was “necessary to destroy 
all the churches in the Arabian Peninsula.”) 

The regime fears that any kind of empower- 
ment of the Shi‘ites anywhere could embolden the 
15% of Saudi Arabia's population that is Shi‘ite— 
and happens to live in the part of the country 
where most of its oil reserves can be found. That’s 
why the Saudis sent troops into neighboring Bah- 
rain during the Arab Spring of 2or1, to crush the 
Shi‘ite majority’s uprising. 

Saudi royals have been rattled by the events 
in their region and beyond. They sense that the 
discontent that launched the Arab Spring is not 
absent in their own populace. They fear the re- 
habilitation of Iran. They also know that the U.S. 
might very soon find itself entirely independent of 
Middle Eastern oil. 

Given these trends, it is possible that Saudi 
Arabia worries that a seat on the U.N. Security 
Council might constrain it from having freedom 
of action. Or that the position could shine a light 
on some of its more unorthodox activities, Or that 
it could force Riyadh to vote on issues it would 
rather ignore. It is also possible that the Saudis act- 
edinasudden fit of pique. After all, they had spent 
years lobbying for the seat. Whatever the reason, 
let’s concede that, yes, Saudi Arabia is angry with 
the U.S. But are we sure that’s a sign Washington 
is doing something wrong? a 
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THE AFTERNOON OF OCT. I, 2013, A TALL, 
slender, shaggy-haired man left his house 
on 15th Avenue in San Francisco. He paid 
$1,000 a month cash to share it with two 
housemates who knew him only asa quiet 
currency tradernamed Josh Terrey. His real 
name was Ross Ulbricht. He was 29 and 
had no police record. Dressed in jeans and 
a red T-shirt, Ulbricht headed to the Glen 
Park branch of the public library, where he 
made his way to the science-fiction section 
and logged on to his laptop—he was using 
the free wi-fi. Several FBI agents dressed 
in plainclothes converged on him, pushed 
him up against a window, then escorted 
him from the building. 

The FBI believes Ulbricht is a criminal 
known online as the Dread Pirate Roberts, 
areference to the book and movie The Prin- 
cess Bride. The Dread Pirate Roberts was the 
owner and administrator of Silk Road, a 
wildly successful online bazaar where 
people bought and sold illegal goods— 
primarily drugs but also fake IDs, fire- 
works and hacking software. They could 
do this without getting caught because 
Silk Road was located in a little-known 
region of the Internet called the Deep Web. 

Technically the Deep Web refers to the 
collection of all the websites and databases 
that search engines like Google don’t or 
can’t index, which in terms of the sheer 
volume of information is many times larg- 
er than the Web as we know it. But more 
loosely, the Deep Web is a specific branch 
of the Internet that’s distinguished by that 
increasingly rare commodity: complete an- 
onymity. Nothing you do on the Deep Web 
can be associated with your real-world 
identity, unless you choose it to be. Most 
people never see it, though the software 
you need to access it is free and takes less 
than three minutes to download and in- 
stall. If there’s a part of the grid that can be 
considered off the grid, it’s the Deep Web. 


The Deep Web has plenty of valid 
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reasons for existing. It’s a vital tool for 
intelligence agents, law enforcement, po- 
litical dissidents and anybody who needs 
or wants to conduct their online affairs 
in private—which is, increasingly, every- 
body. According to a survey published in 
September by the Pew Internet & Ameri- 
can Life Project, 86% of Internet users have 
attempted to delete or conceal their digital 
history, and 55% have tried to avoid being 
observed online by specific parties like 
their employers or the government. 

But the Deep Web is also an ideal venue 
for doing things that are unlawful, espe- 
cially when it’s combined, as in the case of 
Silk Road, with the anonymous, virtually 
untraceable electronic currency 
Bitcoin. “It allows all sorts of 
criminals who, in bygone eras, 
had to find open-air drug mar- 
kets or an alley somewhere to 
engage in bad activity to do it 
openly,” argues Preet Bharara, 
U.S. attorney for the Southern 
District of New York, whose of- 
fice is bringing a case against 
Ulbricht and who spoke exclu- 
sively to Time. For 2’ years Silk 
Road acted as an Amazon-like 
clearinghouse for illegal goods, 
providing almost a million cus- 
tomers worldwide with $1.2 bil- 
lion worth of contraband, 
according to the 39-page federal 
complaint against Ulbricht. The 
Dread Pirate Roberts, the Deep 








England. It laid out the technical features 
of asystem whereby users could access the 
Internet without divulging their identities 
toany Web servers or routers they might in- 
teract with along the way. They called their 
idea “onion routing” because of the layers 
of encryption that surround and obscure 
the data being passed back and forth. By 
October 2003, the idea was ready to be re- 
leased onto the Net as an open-source proj 
ect called Tor (which originally stood for 
The Onion Router, though the acronym has 
since been abandoned). If the Deep Web isa 
masked ball, Tor provides the costumes. It 
was a highly elegant and effective creation, 
so much so that even the people who built 
it didn’t know how to break it. 
In many ways Tor was less 
a step forward than a return to 
an earlier era. For much of the 
Internet’s history, a user’s on- 
line persona was linked only 
loosely, if at all, to his or her 
real-world identity. The Inter- 
net was a place where people 
could create new, more fluid 
selves, beginning witha handle 
or pseudonym. Through much 
of the 1990s, the Web promised 
people a second life. But over 
time—and in particular with 
the arrival of Facebook—our 
lives online have been tightly 
tethered to our off-line selves, 
including our real names. Now 
everywhere we go, we radiate 


Web’s Jeff Bezos, allegedly col- Apirate’s life? information about ourselves— 
lected some $80 million in fees. Friends describe our browsing history, our pur- 

Most people who use the Ross Ulbricht, chases, our taste in videos, our 
Deep Web aren't criminals. But a former Eagle social connections, often even 
some prosecutors and govern- Scout, as quietand Our physical location. Every- 
ment agencies think that Silk straitlaced where but the Deep Web. 


Road was just the thin edge of 

the wedge and that the Deep Web is a po- 
tential nightmare, an electronic haven for 
thieves, child pornographers, human traf- 
fickers, forgers, assassins and peddlers of 
state secrets and loose nukes. The FBI, the 
DEA, the ATF and the NSA, to name a few, 
are spending tens of millions of dollars try- 
ing to figure out how to crack it. Which is 
ironic, since it’s the U.S. military that built 
the Deep Web in the first place. 


TOR DE FORCE 


THE STORY OF THE DEEP WEB IS A FABLE 
of technology and its unintended con- 
sequences, In May 1996, three scientists 
with the U.S. Naval Research Laboratory 
presented a paper titled “Hiding Routing 
Information” at a workshop in Cambridge, 


Why would the U.S. govern- 
ment fund the creation of such a system? 
Lots of reasons. The police could use it to 
solicit anonymous tips online, set up sting 
operations and explore illegal websites with- 
out tipping off their owners. Military and 
intelligence agencies could use it for covert 
communications. The State Department 
could train foreign dissidents to use it. Tor 
is currently administered by a nonprofit or- 
ganization based in Cambridge, Mass., and 
sponsored by a diverse array of organizations 
including Google and the Knight Founda- 
tion. But as recently as 2011, 60% of its fund- 
ing still came from the U.S. government. 

The corruption of the Deep Web began 
not long after it was built. As early as 2006, 
a website that came to be known as The 
Farmer’s Market was selling everything 
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from marijuana to ketamine. It built up a 
clientele in 50 states and 34 countries before 
a DEA-led team brought it down in April 
2012. The Deep Web isn’t just a source for 
drugs: there is evidence that jihadists com 
municate through it and that botnets 
massive networks of virus-infected 
computers employed by spammers—use 
it to hide from investigators. Even now, it’s 
the work of a minute or two to find weap 
ons or child pornography on the Deep Web. 
In August, the FBI took down Freedom 
Hosting, a company specializing in Deep 
Web sites, alleging that it was “the largest 
facilitator of child porn on the planet.” Its 
owner, a 28-year-old named Eric Marques, 
is facing extradition from Ireland. 

But Silk Road was different. For one 
thing, it was more discriminating: its 
terms of service forbade child pornog 
raphy, stolen goods and counterfeit cur 
rency. For another, it didn’t use dollars; it 
used bitcoins. 

When Bitcoin appeared in 2009 it was 
aradically new kind of currency. It was in 
troduced as a kind of fiscal thought experi 
ment by someone known only as Satoshi 
Nakamoto, whose true identity is still a 
mystery. Bitcoin is both a payment system 
and a currency that is purely digital—it 
has no physical form. A bitcoin’s worth is 
determined by supply and demand and is 
valuable only insofar as individuals and 
companies have agreed to trade it. 

Bitcoins belong to an era in which 
trust in banks and government has been 
compromised. Users can transfer them 
from one digital wallet to another with 
out banks brokering the transaction or 
imposing fees. The currency is completely 
decentralized—its architecture owes a lot 
to Napster’s successor, BitTorrent—and is 
based on sophisticated cryptography. Bit 
coin is essentially cash for the Internet, 
virtually anonymous and extremely dif 
ficult to counterfeit. The Farmer’s Market 
was vulnerable because it left financial 
tracks in the real world. Silk Road didn't. 

Like Tor, Bitcoin has entirely legiti 
mate reasons for existing. As far as any 
one can tell, it’s primarily used for legal 
purposes—scores of businesses accept 
bitcoins now, including Howard Johnson, 
the dating website OKCupid and at least 
one New York City bar. But Bitcoin’s digital 
slipperiness, when force-multiplied by the 
anonymity of the Deep Web, creates a po 
tential platform for criminal transactions 
unlike anything the real or virtual world 
has ever seen. That potential was realized 
by the Dread Pirate Roberts. 
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JOHN GALT 2.0 


ROSS ULBRICHT GREW UP IN TEXAS, AN 
Eagle Scout who went on to study phys 
ics at the University of Texas in Dallas. 
He was a fan of fellow Texan and libertar 
ian Ron Paul; both studied the Austrian 
school of economics and the work of its 
father, Ludwig von Mises, who believed 
in unrestricted markets. Ulbricht earned 
a master’s in materials science and engi 
neering at Pennsylvania State University. 
Acquaintances describe him as bright and 
straitlaced. “He wasn’t the center of con 
versation or the center of anything,” says 
a friend who claims to have briefly dated 
him last year. “He kind of set himself in 
the background.” 

By the time he graduated, Ulbricht had 
become interested in the idea of the Inter 
net as a venue for perfecting free markets. 
His greatest enemy—according to his 
LinkedIn profile—was the government. 
“The most widespread and systemic use 
of force is amongst institutions and gov 
ernments, so this is my current point of 
effort,” he wrote. “The best way to change 
a government is to change the minds of 
the governed, however. To that end, 1 am 
creating an economic simulation to give 
people a firsthand experience of what it 
would be like to live in a world without the 
systemic use of force.” 

After graduating from Penn State in 
2009, Ulbricht went to Sydney, Australia, 
to visit his sister. It was there, allegedly, 
that he began working on what would 
become Silk Road and transforming him 
selfinto the Dread Pirate Roberts. By then, 
drug dealers were already active on the 
Deep Web, but their businesses tended to 
fail for two reasons: the money changing 
hands was traceable, and it was difficult 
to build trust with clients. Roberts would 
solve both of those problems. The double 
layer of anonymity created by Tor and Bit 
coin made the money virtually untrace 
able. To establish trust, Roberts looked to 
two temples of legitimate commerce for 
his ideas: Amazon and eBay. 

He was a quick study. Users of Silk Road 
describe a sophisticated, full-featured ex 
perience complete with buyer and seller 
reviews and customer forums. “When 
deciding whether or not to go with a ven 
dor, I read the feedback on their page and 
also ratings from a few months ago,” says 
one Silk Road client, who declined to be 
identified. “I also go to the forums and read 
the seller’s review thread, and depending 
on the substance, I'll go to an ‘avenger’s’ 
thread, where people from the Silk Road 
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@® Relay race 


To hide your location, Tor sends 
your data through a network of 
relays—other computers using Tor 
Each relay strips a layer of 
encryption before passing it on. Tor 
changes your relay path frequently 
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@ Final destination 


Tor has more than 4,000 relays. 
Your encrypted data passes 
through three of them. Once the 
last layer of encryption is stripped, 
the exit relay connects you to the 
website you want to visit. 
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@® Shady shopping 


illegal marketplaces are 
hosted on servers that 
are exclusive to Tor users 
On these sites, you can 
buy drugs or weapons 
and even hire assassins. 





community post lab results for individ 
ual products.” When transactions did go 
south, there was a dispute-resolution sys 
tem. “Honestly it was like a candy store,” 
says the user. 

Products simply arrived by regular 
mail. “It generally looks like junk mail 
or information about moving here, or 
traveling there, or consultation stuff,” 
the user explains. “Usually, when open 
ing the package, you still won’t know 
there are drugs in it unless you're look 
ing for them.” Silk Road’s community 
had its own subculture, which skewed 
toward political outliers. “One memora 
ble thread asked whether we were there 
for the drugs or the ‘revolution,’” recalls 
the same user. “A lot of people answered 
‘came for the drugs, stayed for the revo 
lution.’” Dread Pirate Roberts, or simply 
DPR, was hailed by Silk Road customers 
as an antiestablishment hero. 

Silk Road launched in January 2orr. Its 
existence was hardly kept a secret—with 
Tor making it possible to get in and out 
anonymously, why bother? Hiding would 
just have been bad for business. “It was ba 
sically an open thumbing of noses at law 
enforcement,” Bharara says. 

The FBI got its first glimpse of Ross 
Ulbricht that October. Someone named 
“altoid” had been promoting Silk Road 
in various chat rooms; then, in a Bitcoin 
forum, altoid posted an ad seeking an 
“IT pro in the bitcoin community” for 
“a venture-backed bitcoin-startup com 
pany,” according to the complaint against 
Ulbricht. Ulbricht listed his real e-mail ad 
dress as the contact for the position. 

Ulbricht had left more clues for the 
feds. His Google+ account linked to some 
of the same sites and videos—including 
some from the Ludwig von Mises 
Institute—that the Dread Pirate Roberts 
mentioned. The FBI obtained records 
from Google that showed Ulbricht was ac 
cessing his Gmail account from San Fran 
cisco; the server through which Roberts 
accessed Silk Road showed an IP address 
corresponding to a San Francisco café. 
Ulbricht also posted a request for help 
with some computer code on a website 
for programmers, again under his own 
name. He hastily changed his user ID (to 
“frosty”), but the damage was done: that 
same code later turned up as part of the 
Silk Road site. 

From there the thread becomes darker 
and more tangled. In January 2073, a Silk 
Road employee apparently stole bitcoins 
from users, then managed to get arrested 
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on another charge. Roberts, displaying 
a side investigators hadn’t seen before, 
allegedly contracted with a Silk Road 
customer to have the employee tortured 
until he or she returned the bitcoins, then 
killed. This was the work not of a libertar- 
ian idealist but of a sociopath. Roberts was 
unaware that the hit man he was dealing 
with was an undercover FBI agent who 
had bought drugs on Silk Road as part of 
a sting operation. The agent sent Roberts 
faked photographic proof of the murder. 
Satisfied, Roberts wired $80,000 from an 
Australian money-transfer exchange. 

According to the testimony of FBI 
agent Christopher Tarbell, who led the 
investigation, a Silk Road user in Canada 
began to blackmail Roberts, threaten- 
ing to leak information about the site’s 
clientele. Roberts responded by paying 
someone known online as “redandwhite” 
the sum of $150,000 in bitcoins to kill the 
blackmailer. (Roberts received photos 
of that killing too, but the Canadian po- 
lice can’t match it to any murder they're 
aware of.) In June 2013, Roberts ordered 
a set of fake IDs from redandwhite. Later 
that month, U.S. Customs opened a pack- 
age from Canada containing nine fake 
IDs bearing Ulbricht’s photo and birth 
date. The package also gave them UI- 
bricht’s address. 


The Communications Assistance for Law 
Enforcement Act, which governs law en 
forcement’s warrant process and is known 
as CALEA, was passed in 1994. “We’re 
coming up next year on its 20th anniversa- 
ry,” says Marcus Thomas, former assistant 
director of the FBI’s technology division, 
who now advises Subsentio, a firm that 
helps companies comply with CALEA. 
“It’s in serious need of being updated to 
keep pace with the current environment.” 

Even leaving aside specialized tools 
like Tor, there are plenty of mainstream 
technologies that criminals can use to 
hide their activities: satellite phones, 
PIN messaging on BlackBerrys and even 
Apple iMessage, the instant-messaging 


FUELING THE 
DEEP WEB 


BUYER'S 
DIGITAL 
WALLET 


ahold of their computer, it takes a lot of 
forensic work to figure out who the perps 
are.” There are also many companies that 
have built their businesses specifically on 
providing their users with privacy and 
anonymity. Interest groups like the Cen- 
ter for Democracy and Technology argue 
that making new technologies CALEA- 
compliant stifles innovation and that 
building in back doors for law enforce 

ment can make otherwise secure systems 
vulnerable to hackers. 

For years the FBI has been working 
with other agencies on a proposal to up 
date CALEA, which they finally submit 
ted to the White House in April. The FBI 
won't comment on details, but generally 
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UT Cemoiccreli @ersifelmeersllinrelerdcle) 
by cross-checking personal information—bitcoins are 
validated with cryptography. With each payment, a 
public ledger updates wallet balances without 


The net was closing fast. By July, FBI 
hackers had tracked down one of Silk 
Road’s servers, in a foreign country whose 


name has not yet been revealed, which 
gave them copies of all Roberts’ e-mail 
plus transaction records dating to the site’s 
launch. On July 26, agents from Homeland 
Security knocked on Ulbricht’s door. He 
admitted that he’d been living under a 
false name. 

The authorities got another break on 
July 3x, when they raided the condo of a 
Seattle-area dealer who sold meth, coke 
and heroin through Silk Road under the 
handle Nod; they quickly flipped him as 
an informant. On Oct. 1, two years after 
they first spotted him, federal agents fol- 
lowed Ulbricht to the Glen Park library 
and arrested him. The FBI says it caught 
him red-handed with evidence on his 
laptop screen. 


TRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES — 


MANY IN WASHINGTON ARE TROUBLED BY 
the fact that it took so much time and ef- 
fort just to close one illegal website run by 
a would-be Walter White. 

The FBI is policing an ever evolving 
Internet using static, often outdated laws. 
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connecting wallets to real-life identities 


service on iPhones and iPads. “The DEA 
got burned in April when it came out that 
we weren't able to capture iMessage on a 
wiretap,” says Diana Summers Dolliver, a 
professor at the University of Alabama’s 
department of criminal justice who pre- 
viously worked at the Drug Enforcement 
Administration. “So of course all the bad 
guys went out and got iPhones and en- 
crypted iMessage.” 

The FBI isn’t trying to listen in on ev- 
erything the way the NSA allegedly does; 
it’s just looking to obtain legal search 
warrants under CALEA. But even that 
isn’t as simple as it sounds. “First of all, 
even if you have an idea that they’re us- 
ing their computer to ill ends, you can’t 
seize the computer for evidence,” Dolliver 
says. “You have to have probable cause. So 
that’s roadblock No. 1. Then, once you get 





speaking, the idea is not to force compa- 
nies to divulge information, potentially 
compromising them technologically, but 
to increase fines on those that choose not 
to comply. If the arguments are reason- 
able, the timing is terrible: the Edward 
Snowden leaks began on June 5 and, al- 
most at once, the idea of making electronic 
surveillance by the government easier be- 
came politically radioactive. 

In 2012 the FBI established—jointly 
with the DEA, the ATF and the U.S. Mar- 
shals Service—the National Domestic 
Communications Assistance Center 
(NDCAC) in Quantico, Va. The center ex- 
ists because—to quote from the appropria- 
tions bill that funds it—“changes in the 
volume and complexity of today’s com- 
munications services and technologies 





present new and emerging challenges to 


law enforcement’s ability to access, inter 
cept, collect, and process wire or electronic 
communications to which they are law 
fully authorized.” In essence, the NDCAC 
is a tech startup with at least $54 million 
in funding for the 2013 fiscal year that’s 
focused on helping law enforcement pen 
etrate areas of the Web that are currently 
unsearchable. 

The FBI isn’t the only agency that’s 
worried about the Deep Web. The Senate 
Finance Committee is looking at beefing 
up the IRS’ funding for dealing with virtu- 
al currencies and investigating potential 
tax shelters, Senate sources say. Bitcoin 
presents Washington with a whole set 
of regulatory challenges all on its own. Is 


Today 1 bitcoin is 
worth about 


Most merchants don't 
accept bitcoin. But 


It’s not completely clear that that’s 
true. One of the documents leaked by 
Snowden was an NSA presentation dated 
June 2012 titled “Tor Stinks.” It described 
the difficulties the NSA has been having 
cracking Tor, and it said definitively, “we 
will never be able to de-anonymize all Tor 
users all the time.” The Deep Web tem 
plate that Ulbricht created remains tech 
nically sound. As one former Silk Road 
user puts it, “The dust has settled and 
everyone is kind of like ‘Oh, well, time to 
order some more drugs.’ We all knew it 
was coming.” There are forum posts dis 
cussing the possibility of a reconstituted 
Silk Road, based on a backed-up version 
of the old site but with added security, 
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from people who have them, 
or use online currency 
exchanges that accept 
dollars via wire transfer 


Bitcoin a currency? (Under certain defi- 
nitions, no, because it isn’t legal tender 
issued by a country.) Is it a commodity? 
Should bitcoin traders be regulated as 
banks or wire services? 


CRACKDOWN 


THE INCARCERATION OF ROSS ULBRICHT 
started a spreading wave of arrests of sus- 
pected Deep Web dealers. On Oct. 8, police 
in Sweden arrested two men on charges 
of selling pot through Silk Road, and four 
more men were picked up in the U.K. the 
same day on drug charges. “These arrests 
send a clear message to criminals,” said 
Keith Bristow, head of Britain’s National 
Crime Agency. “The hidden Internet isn’t 
hidden, and your anonymous activity isn’t 
anonymous. We know where you are, 
what you are doing, and we will catch you.” 
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that could launch on Nov. 5. “This will be 
where the action is once it’s up and run 
ning,” says the user. 

Tor itself is left in the curious position 
of being funded by some parts of the fed- 
eral government (including the State De- 
partment and the Department of Defense) 
while others (the FBI and the NSA) are try 
ing to crack it. But even law-enforcement 
officials directly involved with the case 
hasten to clarify that they don’t blame the 
technology itself for Silk Road. “There’s 
nothing inherently wrong with anonym 
ity on the Internet,” U.S. Attorney Bharara 
says. “There’s nothing inherently wrong 
with certain kinds of currency, like bit 
coins. Just like there’s nothing inherently 
wrong with cash. But it happens to be the 
case that ... it’s also the thing that allows 
the drug trade to flourish. It allows money 


laundering to happen. It allows murder for 
hire to happen.” 

What's certain is that the need for Tor 
or something like it—isn’t going away. The 
Internet is becoming an increasingly unpri 
vate place, where multibillion-dollar busi 
ness plans are being built on companies’ 
ability to observe and rapaciously harvest 
every last iota and fillip of consumer behav- 
ior. More and more, it falls to consumers 
themselves to say where the line is and to 
take control of their personal information. 

What makes the Internet, and particu 
larly the Deep Web, so hard to pin down 
is that it cuts across so many spheres that 
used to be strictly separate. It’s private and 
public, personal and professional and po 
litical, all at the same time; it has a peculiar 
way of compressing all the formerly dis 
parate threads of our lives into one single 
pipeline leading directly into our studies 
and bedrooms. It’s virtually impossible for 
the law to tease those strands apart again. 
Right now we're trapped unpleasantly be 
tween two ideals, the blissful anonymity 
of the Net as it was first conceived and the 
well-regulated panopticon it is becoming. 
It’s the worst of both worlds: the Deep Web 
provides too much privacy and the rest of 
the Web not enough. 

Ulbricht himself currently has plenty 
of privacy. He’s spending 20 hours a day 
alone in a cell in an Alameda County jail 
near Oakland, Calif. On Oct. 16 he hired 
a New York lawyer named Joshua Dratel, 
who has some experience with contro 
versial cases. His past clients include sev 
eral alleged terrorists. “He'll be pleading 
not guilty whenever he’s arraigned on 
charges,” Dratel told Timez. “He denies the 
charges right now, and he’ll continue to 
deny [them],” he said. Perhaps inevitably, 
20th Century Fox has already optioned 
the story of Silk Road from Wired maga 
zine for a feature film. 

Meanwhile, Ulbricht fills his days 
writing letters to friends and family and 
reading Patrick O’Brian’s Master and Com- 
mander. He has no Internet access. He may, 
however, still have some of his pirate’s 
treasure. On Oct. 25, Bharara announced 
that, after a prolonged hacking cam 
paign, investigators had gained access to 
acache of 122,000 of the Dread Pirate Rob 
erts’ bitcoins, worth over $24.9 million. 
But there may be many more millions out 
there. People may always be fallible and 
venal, but technology, at least for the time 
being, can still keep some of our secrets. 
—WITH REPORTING BY JESSICA ROY AND 
LAURA STAMPLER/NEW YORK a 
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near Mobile, Ala., the South Bald- 

win Republican Women’s club is 

watching the party tear itself in two at 

Between bites of fried chicken and 
sips of sweet tea, a few dozen ladies and a 
handful of men clap and hiss as two GOP 
candidates for Congress savage each other. 
Bradley Byrne, a mild-mannered former 
state legislator, has accused Dean Young, 
alocal Tea Party darling, of misusing cam- 
paign contributions from “good Christian 
people.” In reply, Young labels Byrne a liar, 
a coward, a lawyer and, perhaps worst of 
all, a former Democrat. “You need to learn 
to tell the truth,” Young says. “You don’t 
deserve to go to Congress.” 

This slice of the South is an unusual 
setting for Republican combat. Alabama’s 
First Congressional District is God-and- 
guns country, with three dry counties and 
modest churches dotting the back roads. 
Democrat is practically a slur. “We're a 
very Christian conservative culture,” says 
Becky Vasko, the South Baldwin group’s 
president, of acounty where Mitt Romney 
won 77% of the vote in 2012. 

In the wake of October’s government 
shutdown, the uneasy peace between the 
GOP’s hard-right ideologues and business- 
friendly moderates has given way to open 
warfare. And the first battle is in lower 
Alabama, where the party establishment 
has poured cash into an off-season con- 
gressional primary for the seat vacated by 
Representative Jo Bonner, a center-right 
Republican who retired in August. 

Inside the lobbying shops of Wash- 
ington and executive suites across the 
country, the GOP’s bundlers and busi 
ness tycoons have been surveying maps 
and sketching plans to counter the cohort 
that sparked the shutdown. Over the next 
year, they may plow $150 million or more 
into congressional races in a bid to defend 
vulnerable allies and unseat truculent 
Tea Partyers. It is “the classic battle of the 
Establishment Republicans vs. the Tea 
Party Republicans,” says Young. 


At the head of the business brigade Ready for combat 7 
is the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, one Young, right, says he won't sett 
of the capital’s most powerful interest compromise in Washington? 
groups. “The chamber is going to run the “but his rhetoric has spooked 


most robust program in our 1or-year his seu business leaders 
tory,” says Scott Reed, its chief political il . 
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strategist. On Oct. 29, a week before the 
runoff, a top chamber official appeared at 
an aluminum-coil manufacturer in tiny 
Foley, Ala., to endorse Byrne. “The stakes,” 
says Reed, “have never been higher.” 


The Empire Strikes Back 

THIS WAR HAS THE BITTER TASTE OF A 
family fight. As the party’s poll numbers 
plunged to historic lows, a Tea Party or- 
ganizer blasted out a fundraising e-mail 
charging that the Republicans who voted 
to reopen the government “curb-stomped 
liberty and defecated on the Constitution.” 
A senior official with Americans for Tax 
Reform, an organization that typically 
bridges the great Republican divide, tweet- 
ed that Tea Partyers were “freaking retard- 
ed.” The primary season “is going to be a 
brawl,” says Drew Ryun, political director 
of the Madison Project, a grassroots group 
backing Tea Party primary challengers in 
Senate races in Kentucky and Mississippi. 
“How 2014 goes is going to dictate who is at 
the top of the ticket in 2016.” 

The ugliness has roots in. regret. It 
wasn’t long ago that the GOP’s money- 
men greeted the rise of the Tea Party with 
open hearts and wallets. As the small- 
government movement gathered steam, 
they spent millions on Tea Party candi- 
dates in both 2010 and 2012 and lavished 
funds on the backroom efforts that carved 
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The corporate candidate 
Byrne, campaigning on 
Oct. 27 at a gun show, is 
backed by a wide array of 
business groups 


the districts from which grassroots activ- 
ists could run and win. But the romance 
soured when a cadre of conservatives shut- 
tered the government in a doomed bid to 
gut Barack Obama’s health care law. 

The chamber, which spent some 
$36 million in 2012, is expecting to invest 
in about 30 races this time, defending 
business-friendly Republicans like em- 
battled Idaho Representative Mike Simp- 
son as well as a trio of conservative House 
Democrats in red states: Jim Matheson of 
Utah, Mike McIntyre of North Carolina 
and John Barrow of Georgia. In addition, 
the chamber is expected to bankroll pri- 
mary challenges against two Republican 
incumbents: Justin Amash, a Ron Paul dis- 
ciple who tried in January to unseat John 
Boehner as Speaker, and Kerry Bentivolio, 
a former reindeer farmer who is being 
challenged by a member of the board of 
trustees of the Michigan chamber. 

This early involvement in GOP pri- 
maries is something strange and new for 
business lobbies. Trade associations and 
corporate political action committees 
(PACs) have long been leery of sinking 


their political and financial capital into 
intramural spats. But the shutdown put 
an estimated $24 billion dent in the U.S. 
economy and punctuated Big Business’s 
frustration. “We're seeing a desire to play 
a bigger role earlier in the process,” says 
former Michigan governor John Engler, 
who now heads the Business Roundtable. 

The race in lower Alabama is the 
shape of things to come. The more mod- 
erate Byrne has outraised the upstart 
Young by a ratio of about 8 to 1. The 
PACs of Walmart, AT&T, Comcast and 
General Electric have all sent checks 
to Byrne. Beltway trade associations, 
including the National Association of 
Realtors and the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, have also ponied up. Both groups 
had forked over some $2 million to the 
Republicans who forced the shutdown 
and voted against the deal to reopen the 
government, according to the Center for 
Responsive Politics. And they aren’t the 
only groups that may be poised to alter 
their spending patterns. “We need to get 
into primaries to defend probusiness in- 
cumbents who are under attack because 
they are only 90% pure,” explains Dirk 
Van Dongen, president of the National 
Association of Wholesaler-Distributors, 
whose PAC sent Byrne $5,000. 

It’s not hard to figure out who House 


Republicans are rooting for. Nineteen in- 
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cumbents pumped $66,000 into Byrne’s 
war chest from Sept. 5 to Oct. 16, accord- 
ing to an analysis by TimMe—more than 
Young’s total haul over the same period. 
Among those backers were House major- 
ity leader Eric Cantor; committee chair- 
men Darrell Issa, Pete Sessions and Dave 
Camp; and several members of the Ala- 
bama delegation. 

But that doesn’t mean all the Estab- 
lishment muscle will carry the day. A 
new political era marked by online or- 
ganizing, an abundance of new conser- 
vative media outlets and disaffection 
with D.C. has shifted the GOP’s center 
of gravity toward the grassroots. As a 
result, outfits like the Club for Growth, 
the Senate Conservatives Fund, Heritage 
Action for America and the Madison 
Project have emerged as the new wave of 
power brokers. For this crowd, standing 
up to the GOP is as important as saying 
no to Obama. “For us, it’s about policy,” 
says Barney Keller, a spokesman for the 
Club for Growth, which is not endorsing 
in Alabama. “For them, it’s about party. 
That’s the difference.” 

Over in Mississippi, the Club for 
Growth is vying to oust GOP Senator 
Thad Cochran. Multiple groups are tar- 
geting Senate Republican leader Mitch 
McConnell, who is regarded by Tea Party 
types as too quick to compromise with 
Democrats and too free with federal dol- 
lars. Other Senate stalwarts—including 
Tennessee’s Lamar Alexander, Lindsey 
Graham of South Carolina, Pat Roberts 
of Kansas and Wyoming’s Mike Enzi— 
are tapping Establishment connections to 
finance campaigns capable of fending off 
right-wing challengers. The rebels insist 
it won't matter. Business lobbies “no lon- 
ger have the ability to scare the Republi- 
cans in Congress,” says Dean Clancy, vice 
president of public policy at the conser- 
vative group FreedomWorks, which may 
wade into as many as 45 congressional 
races. “They're seeing the power struc- 
ture change, and they don’t like it.” 


A Fight for the GOP Soul 

ON A BRIGHT OCTOBER MORNING, AS BYRNE 
joins a reporter over breakfast at a local 
greasy spoon, it is easy to see why the 
GOP’s business wing is keen to see him 
prevail. A George W. Bush look-alike with 
deep local ties and a polished demeanor, 
Byrne, 58, wants to repeal Obamacare 
and slash federal spending. He cites as 
his model conservative Alabama Senator 
Jeff Sessions, who spearheaded opposi- 
tion to immigration reform. He’s fond of 
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Chris McDaniel vs. Thad Cochran 
The Senate Conservatives Fund, the Club fo 
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the six-term incumbent appropriator 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Art Halvorson vs. Bill Shuster 
Halvorson decided to run in the Keystone 


State's Ninth District when Shuster, the 


transportation-committee chairman, voted for 


the fiscal-cliff deal that raised taxes 





IDAHO 


Bryan Smith vs. Mike Simpson 
In the Gem State’s Second District, the Club. 
recruited Smith, a conservative attorney, for 
the race to replace Simpson, a John Boehner 
ally who's been in office since 1999 









MICHIGAN 


Brian Ellis vs. Justin Amash 


House GOP leaders stripped Amash, a 
Facebook-savvy libertarian, of a prime 
committee assignment in 2012 for bucking 
party bigwigs one time too many 


pragmatic maxims about how to make 
government work better. And he thinks 
Young is off the deep end. “My opponent 
would be the most extreme person in the 
U.S. Congress,” Byrne says. “He is unique 
in how far he is willing to go.” 

But extremism may be no vice in this 
race. Everywhere Young goes in south- 
west Alabama, he makes the same solemn 
promise to voters. “If Ted Cruz is the most 
conservative Senator,” Young says of the 
Texan who helped shut down the federal 
government, “I will be one of the most 
conservative Congressmen.” The goateed 
businessman with the gruff drawl doesn’t 
have much else to brag about. His ram- 
shackle campaign has no headquarters 
and one paid staffer. Young, 49, runs the 
effort out of his garage with the help of his 
wife, who handles the phones. 

Certainly Young speaks the language 
of antigovernment rebellion more flu- 
ently than Byrne. “I will shut it down 
again,” he tells Time. Young sounded a 
states’-rights battle cry by positioning 
himself asa leading opponent of a propos- 
al to turn the Mobile-Tensaw River Delta 
into a national park. And he has tapped 
into the same strain of religious ardor 
that twice elected Roy Moore, the chief 
justice of the Alabama Supreme Court, 
who earned national renown when he 
refused to remove a 5,280-Ib. granite slab 
inscribed with the Ten Commandments 
from a state courthouse. 

Young bemoans the decline of the 
“Western Christian empire,” forecasts 
“the end of this nation as we know it” and 
warns voters that the Supreme Court’s 
rulings in favor of gay marriage are “rip- 
ping apart the moral fabric of America.” A 
Young campaign flyer claims that Byrne 
favors the theory of evolution and ques- 
tions the doctrine of biblical inerrancy. 
(Byrne says he supports teaching cre- 
ationism in schools and believes “every 
single word” of the Bible.) 

Inan off-year special election, as few as 
50,000 Alabamans may turn out to vote in 
the Nov. 5 runoff. The victor is expected to 
win in a cakewalk over Democrat Burton 
LeFlore in the general election six weeks 
later. But before they go to the polls, voters 
across the district will be getting a piece 
of direct mail from the U.S. chamber la- 
beling Byrne the “conservative leader we 
can trust to take on Nancy Pelosi and the 
liberals in Washington.” 

Young can’t do anything about that, 
but he is clear about the stakes. “This,” he 
says, “is a fight for the soul of the Repub- 
lican Party.” ® 
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HE GENETIC DIFFER 

ence between a gorilla 

and a human being 

is tiny—we share 

98.4% of our DNA. 

But the gorillas of the 
Democratic Republic of Congo and 
the people who care for them share 
far more than just genes. Both are 
victims of a years-long war that 
has ravaged Central Africa, killing 
humans and gorillas alike. 

The fighting—along with 
the constant threat of poachers, 
disease and loss of habitat from 
deforestation—has taken its toll on 
the already critically endangered 
population of mountain goril- 
las in the region. Just about 800 
survive globally, most of them in 
the Virunga Mountains, which 
range through Congo, Rwanda and 
Uganda. The 300 mountain gorillas 
that live in Congo are particularly 
vulnerable; their habitat is occupied 
by the M23 rebel group, which has 
been carrying out a violent uprising 
against the Congolese government. 
Mountain gorillas have been caught 
in the cross fire of pitched gun 
battles and have sometimes been 
attacked directly by rebels seeking 
to steal and sell infant gorillas. 
That the mountain gorillas of 

Congo endure at all is a testament 
to the bravery of the Congolese 
Wildlife Authority, which oversees 
the sprawling country’s embattled 
parks and nature reserves. At the 
Senkwekwe Orphan Mountain 
Gorilla Center in Virunga National 
Park, rangers care for the animals, 
many of which have lost their 
mothers to poachers or rebel fight- 
ers. The center offers a refuge for 
young mountain gorillas that have 
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been traumatized by the ongoing 
violence. The gorillas attach them- 
selves to the wardens, who treat 
the juveniles like their children. 
This is not a zoo or a research cen- 
ter. It is a refugee camp for primate 
victims of war. 

But even this refuge is under 
siege. More than 130 rangers have 
died defending Virunga National 
Park since 1996. The wardens are 
often outgunned by rebels as well 
as by poachers who seek to capture 
young gorillas to be sold as pets 
or to butcher older ones for meat. 
(Bush meat has become increas- 
ingly popular in Africa’s swelling 
cities, so the number of poachers 
has grown.) The fighting makes 
it more difficult for rangers to 
patrol the park, leaving the goril 
las vulnerable. And even if a more 
lasting peace does come, it could 
herald a new wave of development 
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place where these animals can be 
nursed back to health, physically 
and mentally. As Brent Stirton’s 
photographs demonstrate, the 
mountain gorilla is special, its 
connection to human beings—to 
us—more than just a matter of 
shared genes. “Gorillas have some- 
thing in their soul very close to 
humans,” says Andre Bauma, a 
ranger at Virunga National Park 
and the “father” of a pair of adop- 
ted female mountain gorillas. To 
lose them would be to lose a part of 
ourselves. —BY BRYAN WALSH, 
WITH REPORTING BY JESSICA 
HATCHER/ROMANGABO i) 
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TLC Rangers 
provide nurturing 
care, almost as 


if the orphaned 
gorillas were 
their children 


Helping hand 

A caretaker 
interacts with a 
young mountain 
gorilla whose 
mother was likely 
killed by soldiers 
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For its 75 million users, 
Evernote isn’t just an app. It’s a mission 
to make humanity smarter 


BY HARRY MCCRACKEN 


PHIL LIBIN STARTS WITH A CONFESSION. “RIGHT BEFORE GOING ONSTAGE, I 
always panic quietly,” says the slightly rumpled 41-year-old CEO of Ever 
note. “And I consider running away.” He is giving the opening keynote at 
his company’s third annual user conference in San Francisco. But much 
of the audience isn’t looking up. Many of the thousand or so attendees are 
multitasking, hunched over phones, tablets, laptops, even dead-tree note- 
books. Libin isn’t fazed. They’re just practicing what he’s about to preach. 
The adrenaline kicks in, and Libin, goateed and good-natured, loosens up. 
Evernote’s goal, he says, is to serve as users’ external brain, a sort of private 
search engine for the information they care about most. cs 
Dressed in his standard uniform—jeans and a company T-shirt under a 
sport coat—Libin begins telling the audience what it already knows: Ever- 
note is growing rapidly. The service now has 75 million registered users, 
35 million of whom have signed up since August. Evernote, Libin explains, 
is also partnering with 3M to let users digitize and store anything they 


Memory man 
Phil Libin, CEO of 
Evernote, says the 

company’s mission is 
to make information 
available everywhere 
Photograph by Gregg Segal for TIME all the time 
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can scribble on a Post-it note via the snap 
of an iPhone camera. But he isn’t done. 
He’s got Evernote backpacks, Evernote 
messenger bags and Evernote wallets to 
announce. These aren’t cheesy conference 
swag; they're products customers can buy 
online. “We're a fashion brand now,” Libin 
says. “Nobody saw that coming.” 

Evernote, for the uninitiated, is a 
nine-year-old service that allows users 
to upload notes—text, images and audio 
recordings—and organize them in online 
notebooks. As the company’s elephant 
logo and “Remember everything” tagline 
suggest, Evernote’s mission is to help users 
boost their memory by capturing every 
scrap of information they care about and 
preserving it indefinitely in the cloud. The 
app’s search function can quickly and ac- 
curately recognize words within pictures, 
making it simple to turn to Evernote to 
find something you may have jotted down 
during a meeting the way people turn to 
Google to find Web pages. 

In other words, Evernote is an attempt 
to address the peculiarly modern prob- 
lem of self-data deluge. For all our gadgets 
and online services, keeping and then 
finding the stuff we really care about 
is a challenge—one that keeps getting 
tougher as we generate ever expanding 
amounts of personal information. To 
its fans, Evernote is a repository for the 
digital scraps of everyday life, whether it’s 
photos of receipts for an expense report or 
a reminder about the great bottle of wine 
you had at dinner. 

Everyone from Microsoft to Google 
anda gaggle of startups is working on this 
problem in one way or another—pretty 
serious competition. Evernote thinks 
it can succeed by becoming ubiquitous. 
Its service doesn’t just run on PCs, Macs 
and every major smartphone and tablet. 
It’s also built directly into cameras, scan- 
ners, electronic pens and blood-pressure 
monitors. It’s also on bleeding-edge gad- 
gets such as Samsung's Galaxy Gear smart 
watch and Google Glass, the search giant’s 
augmented-reality glasses. 

Given that digital focus, Evernote’s put- 
ting its name on pricey luggage and leath- 
er goods might seem like a branding non 
sequitur. To Libin, itis in line with the com- 
pany’s view of itself. “Nike broke out and 
became the first worldwide mainstream 
brand for people who care about athleti- 
cism,” he says during an interview at the 
company’s new headquarters in Redwood 
City, Calif. (The offices are festooned with 
inspirational mottoes like “Forgetting 
sucks.”) “We want the same thing, to be 


VENTURE-CAPITAL 
FIRMS HAVE 
PLOWED MORE THAN 
$250 MILLION 

INTO EVERNOTE, 
VALUING IT AT 

OVER $1 BILLION 


the worldwide signature brand for people 
who aspire to being smart.” He says it’s all 
part of “a sufficiently epic quest” to keep 
the company busy for the next century. 

For its most hardcore users, using 
Evernote is already the lifestyle statement 
Libin wants it to be. Some become Ever- 
note ambassadors, an unpaid position 
that is part tech support, part missionary 
work. “You have to tell people how much 
you love Evernote,” explains Austin-based 
food writer Kristi Willis. She specializes 
in assisting freelancers like herself. Not 
surprisingly, organization gurus love it. 
David Allen (Getting Things Done) and Tim 
Ferriss (The 4-Hour Work Week) have rhap- 
sodized over it. (Ferriss is an adviser to the 
company.) Michael Hyatt (Platform: Get No- 
ticed in a Noisy World) was once a believer 
in handwritten notes but says Evernote 
has let him go entirely digital. 

One thing Evernote is notisa classic Sili- 
con Valley success story. The service is not 
a social network, and unlike Google, Face- 
book and Twitter, it has pledged never to 
mine what it knows about its users to target 
advertising. There are no ads at all. Instead, 
the company makes money chiefly from 
the small percentage of users—about 4%— 
who have paid accounts. Evernote Premi- 
um costs $5 a month and offers increased 
upload capacity over the free version. About 
8,000 businesses pay $10 a month per user 
for a version geared toward working in 
teams. The company won't disclose its rev- 
enue but says it is currently losing money 
as it expands, Venture-capital firms like its 
prospects, though. They’ve plowed more 
than $250 million into Evernote, giving it 
a valuation of over $1 billion. 


Brain Quest 

LIBIN TALKS ABOUT EVERNOTE WITH SUCH 
exuberance that it’s easy to assume it is 
his creation. It isn’t. The product was the 
brainchild of Russian-American com- 


puter scientist Stepan Pachikoy, whose 
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previous work includes contributing to 
the handwriting-recognition technol- 
ogy used by Apple Newton devices and 
Microsoft tablet PCs. “I realized one of the 
problems I had was that I didn’t have any 
good tool to remember a lot of stuff and 
very quickly find it,” he says. Pachikov’s 
solution was Evernote, initially created in 
2004 as PC-only software. It garnered good 
reviews and about 80,000 users but strug- 
gled to make money. “By the end of 2006, 
we had proved beyond a reasonable doubt 
that you couldn’t make a business out of a 
Windows app,” says Dmitry Stavisky, an 
early employee. 

Enter Libin, an immigrant from Rus- 
sia who arrived in New York City with 
his family at the age of 8 in 1979. After 
graduating from the Bronx High School 
of Science and dropping out of Boston 
University’s computer-science program, 
he founded and sold two startups. They 
were successful but not all that spiritu- 
ally fulfilling. By 2007, Libin and some 
collaborators were hatching plans for a 
more meaningful venture. “We wanted to 
do something permanent,” he says. “Let’s 
only build a product we want to use and 
build a company to keep.” 

They toyed with a concept called Rib- 
bon, a wearable gadget for capturing your 
life by recording audio and video automati- 
cally, but concluded that the idea would be 
better implemented as software for mobile 
phones. That’s when Libin found Pachikov. 
The two teams met in early 2007, bonding 
over their similar goals. Pachikov says 
he knew within 30 minutes that Libin 
should be running the show. Libin moved 
to the Bay Area and became CEO in May; 
Pachikov became a board member. 

As Evernote rebooted itself, the en- 
tire technology industry was doing so 
on a grand scale. The iPhone ushered in 
an era of powerful mobile devices that 
were even more personal than PCs. Tra- 
ditional software was beginning to be 
displaced by services hosted in the cloud. 
So the company started over. Going for- 
ward, it would create apps for as many 
platforms as possible and store data on its 
own servers, not users’ computers. When 
Apple launched the iPhone App Store in 
July 2008, Evernote was one of the first 
pieces of software available, and it quick- 
ly became a popular download. 

Still, it wasn’t immediately clear that 
the new Evernote would be more viable 
than the last. Libin wanted to raise ven- 
ture funding, but with the financial cri- 
sis in full swing, he found no takers. But 
eventually, the service started to take off. 
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In May 2009, it reached a million users, 
a figure that doubled by the end of the 
year and tripled a year after that. By De- 
cember 2011, the company hit 20 million 
users. As people stored more and more in- 
formation, they found Evernote harder to 
live without—and more worth paying for. 
“Once a consumer adopted Evernote and 
stuck with it, the ones who stuck, stuck 
forever,” says chief operating officer Ken 
Gullicksen. Before joining the company, 
Gullicksen was a venture capitalist at Mor- 
genthaler Ventures, an Evernote investor. 

The service also proved to have strong 
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The Evernote repository is a database 
in the cloud that can store typed or 
handwritten notes, audio files, images 
and documents. Evernote has been 
successful by making this data instantly 
available on a wide variety of devices 
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international appeal. Early on, the compa- 
ny’s executives were surprised to discover 
that people in Japan were flocking to it— 
even before there was a Japanese-language 
version. That paid off in September 2009, 
when the country’s largest wireless car- 
rier, NTT Docomo, invested $2 million in 
Evernote—before the venture capitalists 
back in Silicon Valley bought Libin’s pitch. 
Today 74% of users are outside the U.S. The 
company is also growing rapidly in China, 
where the service is known as Yinxiang 
Biji and runs entirely on servers located 
in that country. (The Great Firewall hob- 
bles access to the version hosted outside 
Chinese borders.) 

Evernote’s numbers aren't stratospher- 
ic enough to make it one of the Web’s 
behemoths. Enormous profits will come 
only if it signs up lots more paying custom- 
ers. How large it can grow remains to be 
seen. But Sequoia Capital’s Roelof Botha, 
who sits on the company’s board, says its 
long-term potential reminds him of past 
Sequoia blockbusters LinkedIn and Pay- 
Pal. “The thing that really surprises you 
in the long run,” he argues, “is the upside 
of the winners. 
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Long Game 

LIBIN HAS GROWN MORE OBSESSIVE ABOUT 
preserving Evernote’s corporate culture 
as the business has grown to employ 330 
people. “The product is the product,” he 
says. “The culture is the next hundred 
products.” To that end, the company offers 
benefits ranging from a $250-per-month 
stipend toward the purchase or lease of 
an electric vehicle to covering the cost of 
housecleaning services. “What we strive 
for is to eliminate various stupid things 
in modern life but also to instill a sense of 
what we're about,” says VP of marketing 
Andrew Sinkov. In other words, working 
at Evernote is not unlike using Evernote. 

In 2011, Libin floated the possibility of 
going public by the end of 2013. That has 
been pushed off for a few years. Libin is 
also leery of how an IPO might change the 
company. “Going public is not a goal,” he 
says. “It’s not an exit. It’s a step on the road 
to being a 100-year startup.” 

In the meantime, executives plan to 
keep evolving the service. “We all have 
dozens of little moments a day where 
we could be better prepared,” says Mark 
Ayzenshtat,.a former Google engineer 

whose title—VP of augmented 
intelligence—conveys the company’s 
desire to help make people smarter. 
He says future versions of Evernote 
will “situationally prepare you for 
what you're about to do. If I met you 
two years ago and got your business 
card, it should show it to me.” 

Libin’s roo-year plan can some- 
times sound like attention seeking. 
But Evernote’s very nature implies 
that the firm intends to be around for 
the long haul. After all, if Evernote 
tells users to treat it as an extension of 
their brain, their data has to be there 
when they need it—whether that mo- 
ment comes in two weeks or 20 years. 

Libin thinks Evernote and soft- 
ware in general are on the cusp of 
morphing into distributed services 
built into glasses, watches, refrig- 
erators and cars, with every version 
working seamlessly in concert. That 
may come to pass, but the truth is 
that few technology companies have 
survived one such revolution. 

If Libin is intimidated, he hides 
it well, “It’s supercool to be in an in- 
dustry that’s on the very edge of that 
sort of apocalyptic change,” he says, 
musing on Evernote’s future. “You 
roll up your sleeves and say, ‘Some- 
one will figure this out, and it might 
as well be us.’” ® 
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A former 
Breaking Bad 
staffer cooked 
up a six-minute_ 
figure-skating 


tribute to 
the show. 
it's called— 
what else? — 
Breaking Ice. 


Luxe choco- 
latiers Vosges 
and Wild Ophe- 
lia are selling 


Hunger Games_ 
treats—like 
mined-salt choc- 
olate for District 
12—in advance 
of the Catching 
Fire premiere. 





Oscar winner 


Octavia Spencer 
will play the lead 
in NBC's in-the- 
works remake 
of Murder, She 
Wrote. 
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ART 1S LIFE Norman Rockwell’s work (like 1955's Art 
Critic, above) put the charms of everyday life above all. 
At times that choice cost him the art world’s respect—but 
a new biography, American Mirror, by Deborah 
Solomon (out Nov. 5), highlights his lasting influence and 
his artistic merit. His work is on view at the Frist Center 
for the Visual Arts in Nashville from Nov. 1. 
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QUICK TALF 
Avril Lavigne 
It’s been more than a decade since dé 
she topped charts with “Com ON MY 
plicated,” but Lavigne, now 29, RADAR 

| isjust about to release her first » Netflix's 
self-titled album (available Nov. s). Orange Is the 
Here, the pop-punk singer talksto New Black 
TIME. —LILY ROTHMAN “It’s not like a 


chick flick, but 
There’s asong onthisalbumcalled — {’s q// gir!s.” 
“Hello Kitty.” Is that literally what 
it’s about? It’s about Hello Kitty 
and my love for Hello Kitty—and 
it’s kind of flirtatious. So it’s not 
completely about Hello Kitty. No, 
it is. There are a lot of Hello Kitty 
references and some Japanese. 
Do you speak Japanese? | know 
some stuff that I say when I go 
over there and I’m onstage. I can 
say, “You guys rock!” What's the 
craziest Hello Kitty thing you 
own? Well, I have two Hello Kitty 
rooms. Rooms? I’ve gotten a lot of 
Hello Kitty gifts from fans over 
the years. You also sing a duet with 
| your husband, Nickelback front 
| man Chad Kroeger. It was the first 
song we wrote together the first 
day in the studio. We weren’t 
together. Was that when you met? 
I always say, “We met in the 
studio,” but there are photos on 


» The Beach 


“I know all 
the sonqs and 
every single 
lyric.” 
















| 
| the Internet of us together way 
back in the day, when Nickel- 
TIME's James back presented me with an 
Poniewozik calls award at the [2004] MuchMusic 
Sundance’s new A ds. It’ f h 
duperiaturel wards. It’s so funny how you 
drama The. forget things. What do you think 
Returned “a Estimated number of Irwindale, of your couple nickname, Chavril? 
cut ithe Calif., residents who filed suit I love it! One time we were both 
rather than against the local Huy Fong Foods at the stove doing something, and 
eats them.” canes Diglecerravwn she ow sem my brother was trying to get our 
they're claiming that the powerful A H like “Ch iy!” 
odor Is causing headaches and attention. He was like, avril: 
burning eyes We both turned around. 
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CHARTWORK 


The 
Cameo 
Factor 


Apparently, 

even rock icons 

need a little 

help hyping their 

music videos. PN 
Case in point: 
Paul McCartney's 
latest clip for 
“Queenle Eye,” 
which features 
cameos by Kate 
Moss, Johnny MUMFORD 
Depp, Tom Ford, & SONS 
Sean Penn, Mery! 
Streep and more. 
But do A-list 
appearances 
really net more 
music-video views 
on YouTube? 
Here's how other 
star-studded clips celebs 
have fared. 
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MOVING ON UP 

A home in the sky 
would be fantastic 
in both senses of the 
word. But in Nature 
Morte (2013), seen 
here, photographer 
Laurent Chéhere 
shows that in practice 
it could also be a 

bit unsettling. His 
Flying Houses 
series—in which 
he digitally places 
elements of real 
buildings against 
sky backdrops—is 
on view Nov. 1— 
Dec. 1 at Muriel 
Guépin Gallery in 
New York City. For 
more photography 
coverage, visit 
lightbox.time.com. 
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STAR POWER 








Katy Perry 
sings 226 
clichés on her 
new album, 
Prism, as com- 
piled by Gawker. 
Among them: 
“fasten your 
seat belts,” “eye 
of the tiger” and 
“spinning like a 
disco bail.” 


Some 
items on the 
revamped 
McDonald's 
Dollar Menu, 
now called 
Doliar Menu & 
More, will cost 
up to $5. 


Ben & Jerry's 
new Scotchy_ 


Scotch Scotch 
pint—inspired 
by the line in 
Anchorman— 
does not actu- 
ally contain any 
scotch, 





TIME's Richard 
Corliss calis 


animated flick 


about a turkey 
rebellion on the 


ing, “a flightless 
reprise of Chicken 
Run; more fowl 
than fair,” 


FOR TIME'S COMPLETE 
MUSIC, TV AND FILM 
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By Nick Carbone, Kelly Conniff, Lily Rothman and Courtney Subramanian 
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Of a Certain 


Age 


Hailee Steinfeld is 
about to be more 
than just a number 


By Lily Rothman 


ON A RECENT AFTERNOON AT THE MUSEUM 
of Modern Art in New York City, the actress 
Hailee Steinfeld paused in front of a video-game 
installation. Steinfeld—who, at 14, received 

an Oscar nomination for her role in 2010's True 
Grit—isn’t a gamer, though her role in the new 
movie Ender’s Game (in theaters Nov. 1) involves, 
as the title implies, some serious time witha 
battle simulator. Nevertheless, she picked up 
the joystick to a game called Passage, in which 
the player progresses through a lifetime. 

“The early stages of life seem to be all about 
the future: what you're going to do when you 
grow up, who you're going to marry, and all 
the things you're going to do someday,” the 
game designer, Jason Rohrer, writes in his art- 
ist’s statement. “At the beginning of the game, 
you can see your entire life out in front of you, 
albeit in rather hazy form.” 

For Steinfeld, now 16, that hazy future has 
begun to clear. October saw the release of her 
second film, Downton Abbey creator Julian 
Fellowes’ adaptation of Romeo and Juliet, in 
which she plays the heroine. Now she’s appear- 
ing in Ender’s Game as the only girl in an army 
of children tasked with saving the world from 
aliens. She has roles in seven more movies 
either screening at festivals or due for release 
in 2014: Can a Song Save Your Life? and the Alice 
Munro adaptation Hateship Loveship, both of 
which showed at this fall’s Toronto Interna- 
tional Film Festival, plus two thrillers, two pe- 
riod dramas anda teen action comedy, Barely 
Lethal, in which she stars. And while 16 going 
on 17 isstill definitively young, she'll soon hit 


the upper limit of what counts as precocious 
for an actor. Now is her moment to prove that 
she’s not just someone who once, when she 
was a child, did an incredible thing but that 
she can be a star. 

“I don’t know that I’ve looked into [my age] 
as much as everyone else has,” she says. “I guess 
people sort of apply that as a compliment to my 
work, that factor of ‘and she’s 16!’ As I get older, 
whether that continues to be talked about or 
not, I hope people pay attention to the work.” 

It’s not that Steinfeld wants to grow up fast. 
For now, her age is an asset to her acting, says 
Fellowes, who calls her “a cracking girl,” noting 
that only one so young could be an optimistic 
Juliet. “What Hailee has is that extraordinary 
gift of youth, that she plays the earlier scenes as 
if it’s going to be O.K.,” he says. “I think that’s 
something that life takes away from you.” 

Steinfeld spent a quiet year after True Grit 
focusing on school and looking for her next 
project. Finding something right for her age 
was one goal. If the first two films out of the 
gate are any indication, she gets an A in age 
appropriateness—and filming in France on 
Three Days to Kill, a thriller due in February, 
helped her get an A on a project about the 
French Revolution too. Steinfeld is visibly 
proud to be the actress closest to Juliet’s 13 years 
to have played the character on film. (Claire 
Danes was 17 when Baz Luhrmann’s version 
came out.) Nudity was excised from the script 
when Steinfeld signed on, leaving some kissing 
and minor groping between her Juliet and Ro- 
meo (played by Douglas Booth). And while the 
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Photograph by Carlos Serrao for TIME 
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Ender’s Game movie doesn’t reveal exact 
ages, many soldiers in the novel on which 
it’s based are younger than Juliet. 

Her Ender’s Game character, who goes 
into space to train for interplanetary war 
fare, may seem like the bigger stretch, 
but then again, Steinfeld knows what 
it’s like to be far from home with much 
riding on her work. She says Juliet’s 
emotions—true love and the high stakes 
that attend it—are ones she has yet to 
experience. After all, she’s still a junior 
in high school, which she attends via an 
online homeschooling program. She’s 
taking driver’s ed. She lives at home in 
Los Angeles with her parents—her father 
Pete is a personal trainer, her mother 
Cheri an interior designer—and is close 
to her older brother, whose college gradu- 
ation she attended instead of the Toronto 
Film Festival. Though she prefers hang 
ing out and listening to music, she and 
her friends sometimes go to the Westfield 
Topanga mall. Her cheeks, both on and 
off camera, tend to glow baby-doll pink. 
This visit to MOMA was her first. (The 
piece that drew the giddiest enthusiasm: 
Andy Warhol’s Campbell’s Soup Cans.) 

It's almost enough to convince you 
she’s just an ordinary teenager who has 
had extraordinary luck, especially be- 
cause she seems so aware of the rarity 
of her success. “I realize how fortunate I 
am to have found what I love so young,” 
she says. “I’ve had some really incredible 
opportunities.” 


But of course normal teenagers aren't 
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Ender's Game Steinfeld fighting an alien invasion, in the future... 


The Culture | Movies 


nominated for Oscars. And while there's 
no denying that her luck has been good— 
her former acting teacher, Cynthia 

Bain, recalls helping Steinfeld prep fora 
Nickelodeon pilot shortly before True Grit 
was cast; if the pilot had become a series, 
Steinfeld might not have been available 
for the movie—that luck has had little to 
do with what comes next. 

Which is good news for Steinfeld, since 
there’s no planning for luck. Those who 
have worked with her say she has assets 
that can be counted on, assets that will aid 


her shot at stardom. There’s her training—- 


Steinfeld’s parents made her take a year 
of classes before allowing her to even try 
anything professional—and also a level of 
talent that Bain says was evident early on. 
Combine that with persistence and a good 
support system and you have what Bain 
calls the ingredients of a fruitful career. 
Those qualities pay off on set. “She’s 
very focused, very mature in her work, 
and I can see her simply going from 
strength to strength,” says Ben Kingsley, 


‘She’s very focused, 
very mature in her 
work, and I can see 
her simply going 
from strength 

to strength.’ 


BEN KINGSLEY ON STEINFELD 





Romeo and Juliet ... and a feud keeping her from love, in the past 


who plays military commander Mazer 
Rackham in Ender’s Game. “She's very 
well rooted in her craft. There's nothing 
woolly or peripheral about her.” 

“I think she has a natural awareness 
of what she needs to do in front of the 
camera,” says Damian Lewis, who plays 
her father in Romeo and Juliet. “She's got 
that freshness and that immediacy, 
which is so exciting. You can see it in her 
eyes all through her performance as Ju 
liet. There’s a real light behind the eyes. 
That’s going to stand her in very good 
stead for film acting.” 

Perhaps her talents will be applied to- 
ward other goals someday, since Steinfeld 
says she'd like to explore other sides of the 
movie business at some point. That part, 
however, is much hazier than the rest. “I 
tend to not go much further than plan- 
ning my day out,” she says. “The future is 
so unpredictable. I don’t necessarily have a 
specific place I want to be or know where 
I’m going to be five years from now.” 

After all, at 16, the future can seem 
only so clear—and there’s nothing wrong 
with just being a teenager. In the car on 
the way to the museum, Steinfeld turned 
on the radio and heard the voice of Lorde, 
the singer behind the chart-topping 
“Royals” and, at the time, a fellow 16-year 
old. “I’m thinking to myself, This has 
got to be the coolest girl ever,” Steinfeld 
says. “I’m like, ‘She’s 16! That’s awesome, 
right?’ My brother was sitting right next 
to me and was like, ‘You're 16 too.’ I’m 
like, ‘I know! That’s crazy!” m 
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The Culture 


| Rock’s Response to Miley. Arcade Fire 
hits the thinking fan’s groove 


By Douglas Wolk 


THE IDEA OF A SCRAPPY YOUNG BAND 
that single-handedly breathes life back 


| into rock’n’ roll is now a permanent 


feature of pop mythology—in part 
because that’s what the record business 
desperately desires. The genre has been 
slowly stagnating for decades as its fans 
age and its biggest acts look back on past 


| glories. Currently, the leading candidate 





for band-as-savior is the Montreal-based 
septet Arcade Fire. Fronted by the married 
duo Win Butler and Régine Chassagne, 
the band is being positioned to leap from 
subcultural renown to full-on rock star- 


| dom with its new album, Reflektor. 


Arcade Fire is arguably a very big deal 


Arcade Fire’s Secret Tour 





already. Its last album, The Suburbs, 
went to No. 1 on the Billboard charts, 
earned gold-record status and won the 
2011 Grammy for Album of the Year. 
Its sweat-drenched, bombastic live 
shows fill huge venues. But the band is 
not a pop-culture personality yet: it has 
never had a real radio hit, and its name 
isn’t on the lips of nonaficionados. 

So Reflektor has been heralded by a bar- 
rage of hype. After Arcade Fire’s Saturday 
Night Live appearance in September, the 
band starred in a half-hour special that fea- 
tured music and comedy icons including 
Bono, Ben Stiller and Zach Galifianakis. 
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It has also been playing a series of ultra- 
exclusive gigs in small venues under the 
transparent pseudonym the Reflektors. 

Arcade Fire released two videos for the 
album's title track, one of which employs 
interactive technology that allows view- 
ers to wave asmartphone at a webcam 
and alter the film’s appearance. “Reflek- 
tor” also features none other than David 
Bowie muttering a few lines, effectively 
offering the band his benediction. 

What Butler and Chassagne have 
been selling ever since their 2004 
debut album, Funeral, though, is 
ambivalence—very loud, earnest, ambi- 
tious ambivalence. Naturally, they’re 


conflicted about being framed as rock 
heroes too. “Do you like rock’n’ roll 
music? ’Cause I don’t know if do,” But- 
ler snaps at the beginning of “Normal 
Person.” (When he chants “Look at those 
normals go” later in the song, it’s an al 
lusion to the Hollywood Argyles’ “Alley 
Oop” by way of Bowie's “Life on Mars?” 
He may not like rock, but he couldn't 
get away from it if he tried.) 

Produced by LCD Soundsystem’s 
James Murphy, Reflektor is a double al- 
bum that could have been squeezed onto 
a single CD if the band weren't trying to 
leap onto the same shelf as The White 
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Album, Exile on Main Street and London 
Calling. Like those landmark double LPs, 
it sprawls all over the place stylistically. 
There are nods to glam rock, dub, hard 
core punk and more, occasionally within 
the same track and sometimes covering 
up for half-formed songs. More than any 
thing else, though, it’s a sidestep toward 
dance music, and especially the dance 
music of the early 1980s, when new-wave 
bands were discovering the possibilities 
of groove. The model for what Arcade Fire 
is trying to pull off here is what Talking 
Heads and the Clash morphed into in 
that era: uptight rockers stretching out 
and discovering their hips. 





Butler and Chassagne haven't 
stopped aiming for the rafters with 
grand pronouncements on being and 
nothingness. Eurydice and Orpheus 
get name-checked in consecutive song 
titles; the lyrics “If there’s no music up 
in heaven then what's it for?” and “If this 
is heaven I don’t know what it’s for/ If 
can’t find you there, I don’t care” come 
from two different songs. Still, Arcade 
Fire is a little slinkier than it has been 
before—and a little more willing to 
mock its own seriousness. That may not 
be what catapults the band into the rock 
pantheon, butit certainly can’thurt. @ 
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YOU MAY THINK OF SITE-SPECIFIC 
as a term the art world had to coin 
not long ago to describe things 
like Robert Smithson’s Spiral Jetty, 
a vast coil of crushed boulders at 
the edge of the Great Salt Lake. 
It’s site-specific not only because 
Smithson designed it for that spot 
but also because, really, who’s 
going to move 6,500 tons of rock to 
another location? But the 500 or so 
works in Art & Place: Site-Specific Art 
of the Americas (Phaidon; 373 pages), 
a coffee-table book so hefty that it’s 
practically site-specific itself, are 
here to remind you that the term 
applies across the centuries. The 
massive earth drawings of the an- 
cient Nazca culture, engraved into 
the high desert plains of Peru, are 
as integral to their location as the 
earthworks of Roden Crater, the ex- 
tinct volcanic cone in Arizona that 
James Turrell began carving into 
sky-art observatories just 30 years 
ago. Dennis Oppenheim’s loopy Bus 
Home, a sculptural roller coaster he 
erected in Ventura, Calif., in 2002, is 
undoubtedly site-specific. But so are 
the carved temples that the Maya 
began producing in the 7th centu- 
ry. The first site-specific artist was a 
cave painter with a burned stick. 
So among the sculptures, 
murals, earthworks and architec- 
tural carvings in this enjoyable 








Anew su rvey traces the roots 
of art matched to its site, from 
cave paintings to Picasso 


page-turner of a book, the Easter 
Island heads coexist with a Picasso, 
and Donald Judd’s boxes are never 
far from a Toltec pyramid. What 
characterizes nearly all art of this 
kind is the ambition to make work 
that transcends its objecthood, 
something interlocked with its sur- 
roundings, not just sitting in them. 
But being site-specific is no guar- 
antee of immortality. Just eight 
years after it was installed in 1981, 
the steel parabola that was Richard 
Serra’s Tilted Arc, 120 ft. long and 
12 ft. high, was pried out of a plaza 
in lower Manhattan after com- 
plaints that it made a public space 
hard for the public to use. Art & ; 
Place commemorates it in a chapter GIMME SHELTER 
dedicated to artworks that didn’t Artist Dennis 
survive. Some have disappeared by ppenhelm gave 
plan, like Richard Long’s Walking a Bacite View Mas 
Line in Peru, a straight stretch of sev- n Ventura, Calif., a 
eral miles across a dry riverbed that vibrant, whimsical 
the British artist hiked in 1972 after ics orp, si 
having it marked out by local Indi- structure Bus Home 
ans. A literally self-effacing homage 
to the ancient Nazca, it’s gone now, 
surviving only in photographs. 
Art & Place has its flaws, none 
of them fatal. It’s not true that the 
Rothko Chapel in Houston can be 
visited only on prearranged tours. 
It’s a stretch to use site-specific to 
describe some of these works, like 
Mark di Suvero’s wonderful Joie 
de Vivre, which touched down at 
several spots before coming to rest 
on Wall Street. And how could 
this book fail to include Mount 
Rushmore? Problems with securing 
photo rights? Unlikely. Sheer art- 
world snobbery? Could be. But no 
matter. Long after every coffee-table 
book has crumbled, those boys will 
still be on-site. io 
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The New Bro Code 
How to persuade young, healthy males to sign up 
for Obamacare (hint: save threats for last) 


YOU WOULD 
think the 
President of the 
United States 
would have ways 
of getting his message out, 
such as being the President of 
the United States. But to regis- 
ter people for the new health 
care exchanges, Obama has 
asked for help from the media 
and celebrities; Katy Perry, 
Kerry Washington, Lady Gaga, 
Amy Poehler, Magic Johnson 
and the comedy site Funny 
or Die have all signed on to 
complement his innovative 
marketing strategy of getting 
attention by creating a website 
that doesn’t work. 

I decided to pre-emptively 
call the White House and 
volunteer my services. I did 
this not because I support 
Obamacare, which I do not un- 
derstand, largely because every 
time I read about it I get really 
bored. No, I did it because I still 
believe that when the President 
asks for your service, or is defi- 
nitely going to ask forit soon, 
you give it. Plus, I wanted to get 
on the good side of the people 
reading my texts and e-mails. 


David Simas, the White 
House deputy senior adviser 
for communications and strat- 
egy, started our conversation 
by saying, “Thank youso much 
for that offer,” which is what 
people say right before they 
turn me down. But the White + 
House is so desperate that 
Simas actually meant it. He 
asked me not to bother reach- 
ing out to old or sick people, 
which—to be honest—was 
fine with me. Those people 
were already signing up. He 


needed 18-to-34-year-old males, 
a demographic technically 
called bros. Bros balance the 
risk pool, thereby keeping 
everyone's rates low, since bros 
rarely see the doctor because 
they’re protected from ever 
encountering other people's 
germs by their Axe body spray. 

My mission was clear: find 
a bro and harass him until he 
got health insurance. Luckily, 
I met the perfect bro, Marvin 
Lemus, 24, a few months ago, 
when he was shooting a Web 
video at my house. When I 
told him that America needs 
young, healthy men like him 
in the health care pool and 
that he'll get fined if he doesn’t 
sign up, he agreed to help. 
Then he told me that he got 
sciatica from a car accident. 
Anda knee problem. “I also 
have eczema, and I'd like to get 
some skin cream. I’m yearn- 
ing for it because I have some 
dry, patchy—that’s too 
much info, huh?” Serving 
your country, I realized, is 
not always pleasant. 

By the next day, how- 
ever, Marvin still hadn't 
signed up. Simas told me 
the best way to reach bros 
is through their mom. So! 
got on a three-way call with 
Marvin and his mom Silvia 
Barragan, who begged him 
to get insurance so she 
could stop worrying. “So 
I'll know he won't have 
to deal with the huge 
bills in the hospital,” she 
said. “Because I’ve dealt 
with that. I lost my job, 
and I don’t have insur- 
ance. So you have to 
convince me to sign 
up too.” I politely 


informed her that the White 
House has brochures for her, 
which may or may not be true. 
We media celebrities are focus- 
ing on bros. 


Despite promises to his 
mother, Marvin still didn’t 
sign up. Simas told me the 
second best way to get to bros 
is through their girlfriends. 
Though Marvin doesn’t have 
a girlfriend, he does have a 
very attractive female friend. 
When I asked Paula Rosales 
over a three-way video- 
conference how close they 
are, she said, “I could probably 
poop in front of Donut, and 

it wouldn't be weird.” That’s 
right: they’re so close, he lets 
her call him Donut. 

Paula told Donut that a doc- 
tor visit would inspire him to 
get into better shape. “Health- 
ier people have a better sex 
life. That’s a statistic,” she said. 
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“Your bar is set up here as far 
as women. | mean, like, super- 
models. Though I personally 
don’t think they’re that cute.” 

“My ideal is the look that 
Paula is pulling off today. If 
Paula weren't so much like me, 
I'd be into her,” Donut said. 

Paula responded in a way 
that I believe might have 
gone very differently if Donut 
had health insurance. “I’m 
in avery committed relation- 
ship,” she said. 

Still, Donut kept finding 
excuses. Simas had suggested 
that messages from celebrities 
might help. So I had one of 
Donut’s favorite comedians, 
Pete Holmes, tweet him: “lim- 
plore you to sign up for Obama- 
care which I understand is a 
type of insurance.” No luck. 
Next I sent Donut the link to 
HealthCare.gov. He responded, 
“Ihave literally not been home 
very much the last couple of 

days. I should have 
some time tomorrow.” 
Frustrated, I respond- 
ed, “I hope you don’t 
get hurt tonight then.” 
Followed by, “My next 
step, just to be clear, is 
to hurt you.” 

A couple of days 
later, Marvin told me 
he went to the site and 
created an account 
and found out that he’s 
eligible for an assisted 

plan if he submits some 
pay stubs. I may need to 
ask the White House for 
advice on how to help 

a bro find his old paper- 
work. I’m guessing I’m 
going to have to get 
some Victoria’s Secret 
models involved. a 
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ca 
work-life-groove 
Fromiaid back to more upbeat, you'll find a range of inspirations 
in our Business Class. Savor gourmet cuisine, laugh through the 


latest comedies or tap your feet to your favorite tracks. Get in 
tune with the business of living. 
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“Airline of the Year” 2013 Skytrax World Airline Awards _ 


10 Questions 


Singer-songwriter Kelly Clarksontalks 
about Christmas, working with famous 


in-laws and why she likes Ron Paul 


You've just released a Christ- 
mas album, Wrapped in Red. 
isn’t that something artists do 
in the twilight of their careers? 
Yeah, greatest-hits albums too. 
But a Christmas album is fun 
because you don’t get labeled 
anything. So there’s rock’n’ 
roll on there, there’s R&B, 
there’s country, there’s pop 
stuff. I have a hard time being 
cheesy, but you can be cheesy 
with Christmas music, so I 
felt I could be vulnerable. It’s 
my favorite album. 


That you’ve ever made? 
That I’ve ever made. Which 
is hilarious, ‘cause it’s Christ 
mas songs. 


In the 10 years since you 
broke out, female singers 
have dominated the charts, 
but they’ve also become more 
provocative. How have you 
resisted that? 

There’ve always been women 
in the industry who have 
pushed the envelope—Cher, 
Madonna, Annie Lennox. I 
don’t think anything different 
is going on. People say, “Oh, 
you never go for the whole sex 
appeal thing.” Well, I don’t ever 
not go for it, either. I just go for 
whol am. People in the indus 
try have tried douche moves 
with me, but of course they’re 
going to, because they make 
money when girls do that. 


Do you have any advice for 
Miley Cyrus? 

I honestly don’t, because we’re 
nothing alike—I wasn'ta 
child star. I have no idea what 


60 


her life was like or what she 
goes through. 


Who do you go to for advice? 
I’ve always been kind of the 
gypsy girl, even from when I 
was a kid. I was really bad at 
time management and know 
ing my limits, touring-wise 
or workwise. Reba [McEntire] 
really helped me. It is funny, I 


do relate way more to country 


stars. Sometimes I’m at a pop 
event, and I love all the art 
ists there, but—I don’t 
know if my personal 
ity’s just different; 
I’m super open, 
and I'll talk to 
anyone—but 
sometimes I feel 
everybody is too 
cool for school. 


Are you saying 
people in country 
are nicer than 
people in pop? 
lam absolutely 
100% saying that. 
And I love pop mu 
sic and the people 
in pop music. 


Let me get this 
straight: Rebais your 
stepmother-in-law. 
And she’s married to 
your manager. And 
you sang with her on 
this album? 

It doesn’t really weird 
me out that she’s 
my mother-in-law, 
‘cause we've been 
friends for years. 
Although I guess 


that’s weird. She has seen me 
at my worst, my best, my awk 
ward moments; she knows | 
say everything that’s in my 
head. She’s really been helpful 
in my career. It is very incestu 
ous, though. 


You're a stepmom. How are 
you preparing for that? 
I’m part of a family that’s been 


























divorced, married, divorced, 
married, so it’s fitting for me 
to have stepkids. Brandon 
[Blackstock] and I have al 
ready been living together, 
and we already do the soccer 
games and the homework and 
the equestrian events and the 
recitals. I love it so much, I 
want a baby. I've never want 
eda baby in my life. 


Do you consider yourself a 
feminist? 
No, I wouldn’t say feminist 
that’s too strong. I think 
when people hear feminist, 
it’s like, “Get out of my way, 
I don’t need anyone.” I love 
that I’m being taken care 
of and I have aman that’s a 
leader. I’m not a feminist in 
that sense, but I've worked 
really hard since I was 
19, when | first audi 
tioned for Idol. 


How do you nor- 
mally vote? 
I voted Republi 
can at first, and 
then I voted for 
Barack the last 
two times. | feel 
like the parties 
have switched 
on what they 
set out to do. I’m 
probably more of a 
libertarian. I was for 
Ron Paul. I just love the 
guy that says it like it 
is and isn’t trying to 
skirt around things 
and make them look 
pretty so he can get 
voted for, I’ve never 
been the polished 
type. BELINDA 
LUSCOMBE 


FOR VIDE F 
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A better photographer, built in. 

Instead of teaching people to take better photos, why not teach the camera? 
The new iSight camera's software makes dozens of smart decisions every 
time you click—from True Tone flash that analyzes and adapts to your lighting, 
to burst mode which takes multiple pictures and suggests the best ones. 
The new iSight camera. Only on iPhone 5s. 
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